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Everybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending two concerts—the greatest artists in 
all the world appearing at one, some little-known artists at the other—which 
would you choose? You would quickly decide to hear the renowned artists 
who are famous for their superb interpretations. And this is exactly the 
reason why the Victrola is the instrument for your home. The world’s 
greatest artists make records for the Victor exclusively: 

Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, 
Elman, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, 
Journet, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Paderewski, Powell, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, 
Witherspoon, Zimbalist. 

There are V:ctors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 


dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Ask to 
hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor Supremac 


“VU; ”. , 
“Victrola is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 

Important Notice. victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special! 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is 
absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark, His Master's Voice.’’ It is on all genuine products 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Victrole XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
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Place de la Bastille, Paris. 
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Gay Papeete on a festal day, July 14th. 


A Festal Day in Tahiti 


By Ross Wilton Edminson 


(With Photographs by the Author, and Others) 


DAY, clear and hot, like one 
A unknown to our climate, bathed 
Papeete, Tahiti, in the warm 
rays of a bright and tropical 
sun. A day that was hot enough to 
compel all visitors to don their white 
and lightest clothing, for it was a heat 
that drove one and all into the coolest 
places. The green mountains from the 


foothills up to the steel-blue colored 
misty peaks were sending forth that 
rich fragrance which comes only from 
tropical vegetation, and the quaint vil- 
lage, no less rich in its wondrous ver- 
dure, added to the clear atmosphere 
its quota of the sweet-smelling Tiare 
flower. Out at sea as far as the eye 
could reach, the ocean was a velvet 
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Unloading a native vessel off shore, the usual 
method 


carpet of indigo so deeply colored was 
it from the azure blue of the heavens 
above. And over the coral reef which 
protects the crescent-shaped bay one 
could see the snow-white spray of the 
salted sea as it dashed high over it. 
Here and there on the rippled wat- 
ers, native outriggers were seen dart- 
ing now in one direction, now in an- 
other, with their white leg-o’-mutton 
sails caught at times by the downy 
spray. The bay itself was crowded 
with island vessels, and with each 
passing hour more of them were seen 
as they came through the narrow and 
dangerous gap; their decks crowded 
with natives. Over the water came the 
sounds of their strange and bizarre 
music, but strange as it sounds, it is 
the most fascinating music that ever 
came from the minds of a race. It is 
so soft and melodious. Once, only once 
it is heard, is enough to long for it 
again, and if, by chance, you are again 
brought within its sphere, a thrill goes 
through you inexpressible of words. 
Not only was the bay crowded with 
ships, but also with catamarans loaded 
to the gunnel with fruits from other 
parts of the island, for, was this not 
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the eve of the “Fall of the Bastille?” 
Papeete was making ready to celebrate 
the great victory of the French people 
against the cruel deeds of that dreaded 
prison. The sandy beach was covered 
with bunches of oranges and bananas, 
with papieas, cocoanuts and alligator 
pears. Think of it! Alligator pears 
were there for the picking of them, and 
they grew wild in the mountains of Ta- 
hiti. Large waxy leaves of the cocoa- 
nut tree were spread out on the hot 
sands ready to be nailed up for decora- 
tive purposes. From all parts of Ta- 
hiti came natives in catamarans and 
ships to enjoy a week of fun. They al- 
so came from Moorea, as it is now 
known, Riatia, Boro Boro, Makatea, 
and from the far-off New Hebrides— 
yes, even from New Caledonia. 

For one entire year the natives of 
Tahiti and the other islands save their 
little earnings, even begrudging them- 
selves of daily comforts, in order that 
they might come to Papeete in the 
month of July. While there, in one 
solitary week they would know noth- 
ing more than one round of pleasure 
and gaiety. If they sailed away from 

















A decorated catamaran, filled with natives 
enjoying a gala day 








A FESTAL DAY IN TAHITI 











The first sight of land, the Paumouto Islands, 
the Island of Rangaroa. 


Papeete a week later they were joyous 
and contented if they had nothing left 
but the white clothes on their backs. 
They live for that one week of the year 
and know naught of other pleasures. 

Along the “Broom Road,” as it is 
known, which skirts the bay, are many 
small pavilions decorated with palm 
leaves and Tiare flowers, the latter be- 
ing the Tahitian national emblem. At 
equal distances along this road and the 
water front are lamp posts painted 
green, and surrounded by a sheath of 
palm leaves. There are also small 
posts smartly decorated, and thereon 
are many colored glass cups filled with 
oil, which contains a wick for nightly 
display. Not only were these cups ar- 
ranged on posts, but they were also to 
be found on many a tree trunk. 

On both sides of the narrow avenue 
leading from the Broom Road, up io the 
imposing residence of former Queen 
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Pomare, are the main attractions of the 
celebration. Here are places of amuse- 
ments, booths of all sorts and descrip- 
tions, and stores where one may pur- 
chase Tahitian curios. From one side 
of this street to the other were 
stretched wires to hang Japanese and 
Chinese lanterns. Each booth did not 
fail to have on hand large bunches of 
fruit, young cocoanuts of three on a 
string, and countless numbers of hard, 
white berries used to make necklaces. 
Ice-cooled lemonade stood in large 
glass bowls for any one whose thirst 
demanded it, and if one cared to go so 
far, he might without much trouble 
find a glass of native ava. Poie in long 
bamboo poles is seen at every stand, 
and one has to be very careful how he 
eat it, because it will be outside as 
well as in. 

The festivities in Papeete include 
various native dances given by the Ta- 
hitians and others who go from one 
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The public market, Papeete. 


yard to another, performing their bits 
of entertainments. Being highly com- 
plimented, they never fail to leave be- 
hind them as a token of respect a bam- 
boo pole strung with fowl, bananas, or- 
anges, and even live hogs. When the 
dance is over, two burly natives would 
gather up the remaining articles, sling 
them over a spare pole, at the same 
time never ceasing their songs, and 
march out in single file to the next 
honored place. Thus from yard to 
yard they would go, a-singing, always 
contented, never an angry word would 
they utter, and at no time is there a 
crowd wanting to follow them in their 
merry foot-steps. 

These dances and songs, which also 
occur in the streets and parks, continue 
throughout the whole day, but they, in 
reality, are no more than preliminaries 
and rehearsals for the eve of the “Fall 
of the Bastille,” when each tribe com- 
petes for prizes in the Public Square. 
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It is the evening entertainments, 
however, that one looks forward to 
with the greatest of pleasure, and the 
natives are as eager to show their tal- 
ent as the foreigners are to see them. 
From early dawn until late at night, 
for several days before the eve of the 
“Fall of the Bastille,” Papeete was one 
continual round of dances and songs, 
for each tribe was preparing to excel 
his competitor in song or dance, and all 
were making ready for the final judg- 
ment in the Square. Every minute of 
the long day one could hear their beau- 
tiful songs and chants in various parts 
of the village, and as their soft voices 
came through the trees, it made life 
worth the while. At every gate they 
would turn in to do honor to the owner, 
likewise the large crowds which fol- 
lowed, because they are welcomed, too. 
Every house, every home is opened, 
and therein one could find refreshing 
drinks for the asking. It is a time 
when every one is happy—Papeete is 
the host. 

With the setting of the sun the camp 
fires of the visiting natives began to 
glow in the parks, for here it is they 
would pitch their tents with permission 
from the French governor-general. 
Around these glowing fires, made in- 
viting by the presence of the natives, 
they chanted their idylls and legends, 
and danced their weird dances. Here, 
too, they prepared their evening meal, 
and never did they eat alone, because 
company is always welcomed. Per- 
haps it is these roaring camp-fires of 
good fellowship that lingers the longest 
with those who visit Tahiti, and bring 
home memories of a song which holds 
the island so dear, that even stirred up 
a romance never to be forgotten. 

At last came the evening of July the 
thirteenth. The streets of Papeete 
were wonderfully lighted by quaint 
Japanese lanterns, and street lamps 
decorated for the occasion. The tropi- 
cal sky was brilliantly bedecked with 
countless stars sending forth their tiny 
colored lights, and a breeze sprang up 
just enough to give the lanterns a gen- 
tle motion. The air turned from the 
heat of the long day to that of a chilly 











The beautiful Lake Vaihiria, Tahiti’s only sheet of inland water. 


night, and like all nights in the tropics 
they are cool, so much so that winter 
blankets are barely enough for com- 


fort. 

winter. 
: The square to where we were going 
is about the size of one of our city 
blocks, and it is planted to many 
shade trees, save in the center, where 


Indeed, it is now the dead of 


there is a cleared space for the 
dancers. Numerous Japanese lanterns 
were strung from tree to tree, cup 
lights were placed at convenient places 
and flaming torches could be seen car- 
ried by nearly every native. Off the 
center of the Square, surrounded by 
Flamboyant trees, is the Band Stand, 
and on its broad steps the speakers 
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of the evening are to sit. In front of 
these steps is the arena, where the 
dances of the natives take place, and 
this is enclosed by park benches. 

All the native men in Papeete are 
dressed in white trousers and white 
shoes, perhaps the only time of the 
year they wear them, and likewise we 
see them in soft, white shirts, unheard 
of at other times. For head gear they 
wear a wreath of ferns braided with 
the Tiare which they cannot well do 
without, and which gives to his splen- 
did personage the true spirit of the 
South Sea Islander. The women, like 
the men, dress in white for this occa- 
sion, and have flowing gowns from 
shoulders down to their ankles. The 
head is protected from the bright rays 
of the sun by a wreath of ferns and 
flowers, and their long, black and 
straight hair hangs down over their 
graceful shoulders. 

By the time we reached the park it 
was fairly well crowded, and after 
several attempts at breaking through 
the lines we managed to squeeze 
through and seat ourselves on the 
ground in front of the benches. Around 
us every one wads dressed in white, 
many carried the French and Ameri- 
can flags, and all were eagerly watch- 
ing for the performers to make their 
appearance. Now and then there 
would be a dead silence, followed by 
loud clapping of hands, and waving 
the tri-colored bars and stars and 
stripes. On the broad steps of the 
band stand sat the officials ready to 
greet the natives, and behind them 
were the musicians. 

Soon the first tribe made its appear- 
ance, marching in single file to the beat 
of shark skin drums, as they came forth 
from out the dark green trees. First 
came the color bearers carrying the 
French flag, and waving it to and fro. 
Following them came the torch bearers 
and also native girls attired in white, 
flowing gowns; some were dressed in 
grass skirts, the latter acting as file 
closers. On the way these file closers 
put themselves through all sorts of 
bodily movements, much to the aston- 
ishment of the visitors. 
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At first sight of the French flag as it 
unfolded itself to view the immense 
crowd stood up, heads uncovered, and 
giving cheer after cheer. The worthy 
judges, in cool white clothes, stood up 
to salute the flag, and again seated 
themselves on the steps of the grand 
stand. This is the way the island en- 
tertainers were welcomed, the first 
competitors of the evening to break in- 
to the arena. 

The chief of the tribe, on entering, 
his followers for the time being re. 
mained on the outskirts, marched 
alone into the center of the ring, and 
facing the judges, made a long, low 
bow to them. All was silent. Suddenly 
he raised himself erect, turned quickly 
on his heels, faced the spectators, and 
said in a loud, clear voice mistaken by 
no one: 

“Vive la France.” 

Look at him, for he is a wise native, 
and only knows too well what goes 
deep into the hearts of the French 
judges. See how he stands. Straight 
as an arrow is he, his head erect, and 
his feet planted firmly on the ground. 
He knows eloquence, and to win is his 
ambition. Truly, he is master of the 
game. For one entire year he has act- 
ed his part, and to make a mistake 
would be ruinous to himself as well as 
to the tribe he represents. 

This spectacular introduction was 
followed by a long speech in the Eng- 
lish language, and to bring out a spe- 
cial point of interest to the French peo- 
ple the chief used his French phrases 
to an advantage, thus winning every 
one to his side. The visitors were so 
overtaken by his speech that they 
stood up to give him three rousing 
cheers, and at the conclusion the band 
struck up the French National air, 
“Marseillaise.” 

The chief then beckoned to his tribe 
—who now made their entrance into 
the circle, the native band playing in 
the lead. 

Now commenced the singular danc- 
ing, the same as was seen during the 
preceding days and nights, although it 
was conducted with greater rapidity 
and preciseness. About twenty na- 
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Moonlight scene 


tive men stood in single file, dressed in 
white, and faced the band stand, while 
on both sides of them were native girls. 
A signal from their chief, who stood 
proudly by gazing at his kinsmen, 
started the dance in quick time, and 
the natives were beating their tambou- 
rines high above their heads. Then 
ensued a rapid movement of the feet, 
each one doing exactly as the other, 
and not once did they lose step. They 
would at various times swing around 
quickly on their toes, uttering loud 
cries, and in doing this the native band 
would go rapidly over the scales in 
trying to keep up with them. At other 
times the natives would halt suddenly 
in their tracks, and stand stark still and 
erect. The dance is quick, it is active 
—never once is its interest lost, nor is 
there a dull moment, and each part is 
so well undertaken that at a given sig- 
nal all is as still as a ship in a calm. 

At last the dance is finished. The 
tambourines are silenced, and all 
seems dead to the world. Not a soul 
in all the park breathes a word, and 


off an island. - 


so suddenly is the music and dance 
stopped that the echo goes ringing 
through the dark trees. Where the 
dancers marched in single file now 
comes their sacred whale of legendary 
days. He comes in very slowly, and 
the twinkle in his sharp eyes can be 
seen by the light of the lanterns as he 
wobbles from side to side. This big, 
fat and clumsy fellow of ancient days 
stopped in front of the now squatting 
natives, his heavy head resting on the 
ground, and his eyes closed as if in 
deep sleep. Every now and then this 
cunning leviathan moves his big tail, 
the children who are watching his 
movements with opened mouths and 
big eyes laugh with glee, and clap their 
tiny hands. They even go so far as to 
cautiously creep up to him to see if he 
is “really a whale.” Then to please 
the little ones be blinks his eyes and 
wags his fins, and in return the wee 
tots laugh all the louder. 

But he is not always slumbering and 
sleeping as they think he is, for he is 
as wide awake as they are. At times 














Hut in a native village. 


he raises himself on his fins; he moves 
at first slowly, and then without notice 
he makes a sudden break, dashing 
wildly around the arena. The children 
frightened into untold of fears go 
scrambling and crying into their 
mother’s arms as fast as their little 
feet can carry them. Back to the spot 
where he slumbers in front of his tribe 
he returns only again to go on one of 
his wild rampages. 

At the same time that the whale is 
making his rapid and astonishing raids 
the tribe begins to relate, still remain- 
ing seated on the ground, their sacred 
legend, at first by low and soft mum- 
blings. The drummer beats his drum 
slowly and quietly, so quietly that it 
sounds more like the hum of bees than 
anything else. Then as the wonder- 
ful story progresses, and the action be- 
comes more animated the drum beats 
are louder and faster to keep up with 


the increasing pitch of the native 
voices. As quick as the snap of one’s 
fingers this highly pitched and glo- 
rious legend stops. It is the story of 
the days when they were forced to 
evacuate the Malay Peninsula to find 
new homes in the cocoanut islands 
scattered over the Pacific Ocean. 

An instant passes. Again the low 
mumbling is heard, and again the 
whale starts on his warpath. This 
time he does not tear around as he 
did before, but goes very slowly, and 
his eyes ever ready to catch any move- 
ment of the children. They are friends 
again, they laugh as before, and follow 
him in his path. Nevertheless, they 
must be very careful lest he makes an- 
other dash to reap the trophies of war. 
Look out, my little ones! There he 
goes, and they scatter to the four 
winds. Their act done, their legend 
told, they in single file march out amid 
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many cheers and waving of flags. The 
whale last to go lags on behind, and 
receives as many cheers as the dancers. 
In their place another tribe is heard 
marching into the arena, and in the 
lead are the musicians and flag bear- 
ers. The competition is kept alive, 
and each tribe does its part to the best 
advantage; each trying to out-do the 
other in preciseness, or gaiety, or 
dance. 

Finally, as the long hours of the 
night wore out, and the last tribe had 
displayed its talent, the Japanese lan- 
terns, one by one, began to flicker, burn 
up and fall to the dewy ground in 
ashes. The oil in the colored glass cups 
is burnt out, and the wicks smolder 
away in smoke. The dark green trees 
are now lighted by the cold rays of the 
moon, and everywhere Papeete is hid- 
den in the cover of night. The waters 
of the bay are motionless, and the wind 
has completely died down; yes, the 
village for the time being seems to be 
asleep. 

Not so. Papeete is awakened by the 
thought that this is the eve of a great 
celebration, and no one has any inten- 
tion of turning in. When the dances 
are finished the crowds join hands, na- 
tives and visitors alike, and go dan- 
cing through the darkened streets in 
columns of fours and sixes. The only 
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lights to lead them in their merry line 
are those of the moon and torches, and 
here and there one could see the light 
of the former as it broke through the 
trees which gave to the whole scene a 
most fascinating picture. One could 
see natives running back and forth, 
trying to find a place in line, or look- 
ing for a lost friend. Every one was 
singing and talking as though it were 
broad daylight, and not only were we 
trying the new songs, but all. We did 
not know where we were going; we did 
not even care, but we followed our na- 
tive leaders because we knew we were 
safe. We serpentined through narrow 
streets, passed high brick walls un- 
known to us, and far off in the distance 
we could faintly hear the band play- 
ing. 

The gaiety of the evening had at 
last come to a close, and as we walked 
to our tropical bungalow amid the co- 
coanut palms we still heard the na- 
tives singing afar off. July the thir- 
teenth was gone; it is the fourteenth, 
and the celebration was mustered out 
with confetti a foot deep in the streets. 
It was a celebration so many miles 
away from the seat of its origin that 
one might have taken it for the anni- 
versary of a great Tahitian victory of 
a former Pomare or a King Otto of 
Captain James Cook’s day. 
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The Demon of the Black Pools 


(A Tragedy of the Pleistocene Age, Located at La Brea, Los Angeles, Cal.) 


By W. D. Mathew 


E stood looking out from the 
H rocky crest of mountain over 
the broad, open valley that 
stretched for miles before him. 
It all belonged to him by weapon right 
—to him and his race by their strength 
and activity and the terrible curving sa- 
bres that were their favorite weapons. 
Individually or jointly none of the in- 
habitants of the plain dared dispute 
their sovereignty. Bioody and merciless 
tyrants though they were, none could 
successfully resist them. Well might he 
stand, fearless and majestic, viewing 
the scattered groups of great pachy- 
derms from whom he intended to select 
his next victim. 

Before him lay the Los Angeles 
valley, wide, grass covered, with 
clumps of trees and bushes dotting its 
surface. Near by were a few springs 
and water holes in a dry torrent bed 
that led down into Ballona Creek. To 
the eastward, in the hazy distance, 
he could trace the course of the river, 
and beyond it the dim outline of the 
forest-clad mountains, all shimmering 
in the heat of a tropic summer day. 

Through a notch in the mountain 
spur to the southwest came trotting 
in single file a bunch of wild horses, 
bound from the uplands to the water 
holes in the valley. Swift, handsome 
animals they were, dun-colored and ob- 
scurely striped, with heavy black 
manes and zebra-like heads. They 
came down the trail in an irregular 
—broken line, two or three intimate 
companions trotting or running close 
together, the whole headed by a great 
piebald stallion of unusual size and 


strength. The saber-tooth watched 
these for a few minutes as they ap- 
proached. Should he select one of 
them for his prey? No, it would mean 
careful stalking and ambushing them 
at the water hole, and they were too 
swift and wary for him to have more 
than an off-chance of securing one. It 
was too warm a day, and he was not 
desperately hungry. He woul levy his 
tributes on them some other time. 

ok ak As ac 

To the left, among the brush-covered 
sandy slopes that stretched along the 
foot of the mountain chain, a number of 
camels were browsing upon the bushes 
and small trees, stripping the leaves 
from the young shoots as far up as 
they could reach. These were big ani- 
mals, taller than a modern camel, 
long-legged and clumsy in gait, with a 
heavy coat of shaggy hair of desert 
brown color, the body short and with 
no hump. They, too, despite their ap- 
parent clumsiness and stupid appear- 
ance, were swift and wary creatures, 
little disposed to come within reach of 
the danger of an ambuscade and far 
too speedy to be captured in an open 
chase. 

He turned his gaze upon the low 
bottom flats in the valley before him 
where the grass grew rank and lush in 
places and small groups of bison and 
other smaller animals were feeding. 
The bison, big and black and shaggy- 
maned, with gleaming sharp horns and 
fierce little eyes peeping out : from 
their woolly heads, their slim legs and 
lithe hind-quarters in odd contrast to 
the bulky head and barrel, were no 
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contemptible antagonists. They were 
compartive new comers in this country, 
immigrants from some distant region 
who had crossed the mountain passes 
to the north, and were becoming more 
and more numerous in the valley, oust- 
ing many of its former inhabitants. 
They had brought with them some cur- 
ious ideas about fighting, bunching to- 
gether when attacked, in a ring, with 
the young and females in the center, in- 
stead of scattering in flight and leaving 
the weaklings to their fate. The saber- 
tooth found such methods of defense 
annoying and quite incomprehensible. 
A surprise attack, of course, while they 
were still scattered out on the meadow, 
before they could bunch together, 
would be less dangerous. But these 
rascals had pretty sharp eyes and ears, 
and if one of them saw or heard any- 
thing suspicious, the whole herd would 
usually thunder off, and not stop until 
a good distance away. 

In the thickets and copses along the 
course of the river he could see the stir- 
ring of various kinds of smaller game. 
Peccaries, deer, raccoons and rabbits, 
he knew lived in those glades and cop- 
ses, and occasionally he would catch 
a glimpse of one. But these were all 
beneath his notice. Nor did he con- 
sider more seriously the fleet and 
graceful antelopes, pronghorns and one 
or two smaller kinds, that he could see 
far out in the open. They were too 
shy and too swift to be worth while. 

. * 


Far off in the distance, showing up 
as mere dots on the slopes of the op- 
posite hills, his keen eye discerned a 
prey that, once within reach, was well 
worth while, and, while somewhat dan- 
gerous, had never failed to succumb to 
the dangerous wounds that his great 
dagger teeth and huge claws could in- 
flict. He did not fear them, these ele- 
phants and mastodons, but they were 
too far away, and they were preternat- 
urally shrewd in getting wind of him 
unless he took a long circuit and got 
to leeward. 

Finally, as he watched the valley 
below him, his eye caught a glimpse of 
one—no, two—big, shaggy, golden- 
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brown animals, moving through the 
brush near the dry creek bed. His 
eye flashed, his pose changed to that of 
a tense vigil, with some uncertainty. It 
might be a couple of those big brown 
bears, redoubtable antagonists, whom 
he would hardly care to tackle with- 
out necessity. Of course he could 
fight and overcome a brown bear if he 
had to, but he still carried the scars 
of a former encounter with one of 
them and was not eager to renew the 
fray. But these couldn’t be brown 
bears. Surely he had not mistaken that 
peculiar greenish gleam in the golden- 
brown backs. No—there it was again, 
for certain. This was his favorite prey 
—the big, clumsy, slow-moving ground 
sloth that waddled around in such stu- 
pid confidence that its heavy hair and 
thick bone-studded skin made it in- 
vulnerable. So it was to ordinary ani- 
mals, but not to him. You sprang on 
the beast’s back, and struck deep and 
hard before it could gather its wits to- 
gether, and then dodged the great 
claws as they reached up first on one 
side, then on the other, to drag you 
off. It didn’t last long, if you gashed 
the neck at the right point. 
* * tk 


He crouched down and began his 
stealthy approach. The ground-sloths, 
unsuspecting, continued to strip the 
leaves off the trees about them, stand- 
ing on their hind legs and reaching up 
to drag the branches down, then dig- 
ging around a tall sappling to loosen its 
roots and pull it over. They were work- 
ing their way, feeding as they went, 
toward a series of small pools which 
lay not in the creek bottom but about 
half a mile over, and on the crest of 
a low rise. They were curious-looking 
pools, each surrounded by a bare black 
patch on which nothing grew. In dry 
weather they could be seen to be semi- 
liquid asphalt, covered by a scum of 
dust, through which broke from time 
to time bubbles of oil and evil-smell- 
ing gas. After a rain the asphalt sur- 
face was covered by a few inches of 
water, iridescent with a skin of oil and 
somewhat malodorous, but drinkable. 

Had the ground-sloths but known it, 








DEMON OF THE BLACK POOLS 


the place had an ugly reputation 
among the more intelligent animals of 
the neighborhood. It was reported to 
be haunted by mysterious earth de- 
mons, maybe the same as the subterra- 
nean monsters who haunted the quick- 
sands in the river, and who would 
reach up from below and, seizing the 
feet of the unfortunate animals who 
ventured into their lair, would drag it 
down slowly, but irresistibly, strug- 
gling and screaming, into the depths 
below. Not all the animals had heara 
of this rumor, and still fewer believed 
it. But many of them avoided the 
spot merely because of its weird, un- 
canny surroundings, and only under 
stress of thirst in a dry season would 
they venture to drink here. 

But the ground-sloths knew nothing 
of the sinister reputation of the Black- 
Pools. They continued their leisurely 
progress through the brush, crossed 
the bare black ground around the 
pools, and splashed into the largest one 
to drink. 

ES 1 a * 

For a moment nothing happened. 
They seemed to be standing on fairly 
firm, although soft bottom. Then 
slowly the bottom began to yield, and 
their feet to sink in, and in terror they 
hastily turned to find firmer footing. 
But their feet, once through the crust, 
could not be withdrawn. They were 
held with incredible tenacity. If by 
desperate effort they dragged out one 
foot all covered by the sticky asphalt, 
it served only to sink the other limbs 
deeper and hold them more firmly. 
Little by little, in bawling terror, they 
were dragged relentlessly down. 

_ Meanwhile the great saber-tooth 
tiger had been making his way silentiy 
but rapidly, taking advantage of every 
rock or bit of brush that might conceal 
his approach. He had come up near 
behind them when they reached the as- 
phalt pool and now stood lurking in the 
edge of the brush, ready to rush out 
and spring upon them as they drank. 
His eyes blazed in triumph as he noted 
that first one, then both, were in some 
kind of difficulty, and their movements 
hampered. With a fierce roar he leaped 
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out from the thicket, flashed across the 
bare ground between, and sprang upon 
the back of the nearest ground sloth, 
and, digging his great claws into its 
hide, struck his fangs deep into its 
neck, 

Perhaps his aim was bad, his hold 
a little disturbed by the now rapid 
sinking of his victim into the oozy 
black depths of the pool. The sloth, 
with a desperate wrench of its body, 
shook him off to one side and he 
rolled over upon the surface of the as- 
phalt. In a moment he regained his 
feet, and turned to strike again at the 
neck of the animal at his side, already 
sunk more than half below the surface. 
But in that moment the Demon of the 
Black Pools seized him and held him 
in its dreadful clutch, first by the fore 
feet, then the hind feet as well. Strive 
as he might, he could not release more 
than one foot at a time, and that but 
for the moment. He forgot all thoughts 
of prey and turned with a choking 
snarl to drag himself out. 

But it was too late. The fierce saber- 
tooth, the tyrant of hill and valley, the 
dreaded scourge of the prehistoric 
world, was hopelessly doomed to fol- 
low his intended victim to an awful 
and lingering death in the black and 
sticky depths of the asphalt pool, from 
which rose now, faster and faster, bub- 
bles of oil and malodorous gas as the 
struggling animals sank lower and 
lower beneath the surface. 

The screams of the terrified animals 
had been heard far and wide over the 
valley, and the sight of their struggles 
had attracted the great birds that were 
soaring high above in the air. One by 
one they came dropping down—vul- 
tures, condors, eagles and smaller 
birds of prey, and formed a hopping, 
flapping ring, pressing forward to 
share in the expected feast. A pack 
of wolves, the great extinct wolves of 


California, was following up a near 


trail, but, attracted by the disturbance, 
came trotting over to the scene. The 
leader recognized with savage joy the 
predicament of the saber-tooth, his 
dreaded rival, before whose fierce 
snarl and menacing claw he had more 
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than once been reluctantly driven from 
an expected banquet. The hour of his 
revenge was now at hand. He came 
forward, followed by his mates, to the 
edge of the pool, yelping in wild ex- 
citement, before taking advantage of 
his adversary’s helplessness to spring 
in upon him and devour him. 

The harassed saber-tooth, sinking 
slowly down, responded by a succes- 
sion of snarls as he tried vainly to dis- 
engage his terrible claws. 
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The Demon of the Black Pools was 
relentless. The struggles grew less 
and less. Soon the wolves rushed to 
their feast, and the Demon gripped 
them also in his fatal grasp. The 
birds of prey followed the same fate. 
Pursued and pursuers were all dragged 
down into the sticky depths, until all 
cries were hushed and all movement 
ceased. 

After that, Silence—the silence of 
many centuries. 





The Mexican Revolution 


(Excerpts from a letter written Mrs. Geo. D. Shadburne, Jr., by Mrs. Wm. Mcquadt Wallace 
of the City of Mexico) 


Rev. Mr. Morrill’s article (which 

attacked Mexico in a series of su- 

perficial articles), though I all but 
exploded with righteous indignation 
when I first read it. Upon second 
thought, I decided that few, if any, 
sane people could swallow such a dose 
of falsehood in regard to Mexico and 
survive. I am an American through 
and through, but I have lived for 
twenty years among the kindly, hos- 
pitable and generous Mexican people. 
I love them, and I flatter myself that 
they love me, and my fighting blood 
arises when they are insulted by one 
who does not know what he is talking 
about. My father-in-law, Mr. Wallace, 
worked among the Mexican people for 
thirty-five years before his death in 
1910; he knew three generations of 
Mexicans, so if anybody knows Mexi- 
can traits and characteristics, it ought 
to be the Wallace clan. I have found 
them far too generous to my way of 
thinking, and they have shared their 
last crumb with us. I remember one 
family at whose table I always had a 
guilty feeling, and am quite sure that 
they went hungry in order to entertain 
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us. The Mexicans are loyal to their 
friends, too. 

When the U. S. Marines landed at 
Vera Cruz, we had home after home 
offered us if we felt afraid to stay in 
our own, as so many foreigners did. 
We never received a single unkind 
word or look or deed, from any Mexi- 
can from the highest to the lowest. We 
made a trip through Yucatan when the 
Revolution became pretty bad, and 
were beautifully treated wherever we 
went. Last year we wished to move 
some of our furniture from Saltillo to 
Mexico City. Mr. Wallace had a per- 
sonal interview with General Car- 
ranza, who ordered a special freight 
car put at Mr. Wallace’s disposal. 
Many prophesied that the furniture 
would never arrive at its destination. 
But it did, every stick of it, just as 
we knew it would, in spite of the howl- 
ing of false prophets. We find the 
Mexican peopie exceptionally intelli- 
gent. 

If the United States Government 
would inaugurate an educational cam- 
paign into Mexico, rather than waste 
time and money hunting bandits, it 
would be less expensive and more 














pleasant for the United States, and de- 
cidedly more pleasant and profitable 
for Mexico. Mexico was, I believe, 
always suspicious of the United States 
and, according to history, I hardly see 
how she could feel otherwise and be 
human. I believe we now have a 
President who is on the right track in 
regard to his Mexican policy and who 
is really trying to do what he believes 
to be best for Mexico and her people, 
regardless of foreign capitalists. Any- 
way, Mexico is on the up-grade, and 
if a few unscrupulous Americans and 
mischief makers can be properly 
squelched, peace will surely come 
soon. There are really only a few sore 
spots left, and any country need not 
wander very far from home to find 
blots and sores, as bad as can be found 
anywhere in Mexico. I only wish I 
could go home to Mexico tomorrow, 
but I must stay here until my children 
are a little further along in their edu- 
cation. Meantime, let us show the 
good points of our own dear Mexico, 
and help people to understand that 
dear country in her true light. 


Justification of the Mexican 
Revolution. 


If the Mexican revolution were not 
justified by the lofty and noble task of 
vindicating the cause of the people, 
and if their conflict was not precipi- 
tated by the resistance resorted to by 
the usurpers in order to retain their 
power—and now that disruption seems 
rampant everywhere, that the Euro- 
pean war, the Russian Revolution, and 
the Socialistic agitation, are leaving a 
trail of horrors—these exempt the Lib- 
eral movement in Mexico from all the 
empassioned charges that have been 
hurled against it by those who refuse 
to conform to the loss of special privi- 
leges they enjoyed, or who are inspired 
by covetousness. 

What the Revolution did in Mexico, 
and moreover what made the Revolu- 
tion, encouraged the struggling masses 
to continue the mighty effort, notwith- 
standing the effects of press notices 
which were, and are, so full of con- 
temptuous comments. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 
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Only very recently within the bor- 
ders of the United States have been 
enacted very grave events, the massa- 
cre of the negroes in St. Louis, the 
lynching of an alleged innocent Social- 
ist leader in Butte, in various parts of 
the country rebellion against the draft 
law and other similar outbreaks, which 
demonstrate that humanity is the same 
everywhere, and that to accomplish its 
object it crushes, destroys and annihi- 
lates all obstacles encountered in its 
path. 

That the Revolution in Mexico 
(seeking to destroy an insufferable 
bondage) was an imperative necessity 
cannot be denied, even by those most 
devoted to the former reign of Don 
Porfirio Diaz. The nation was con- 
trolled by a selfish and avaricious 
clique, who acquired everything for 
themselves from the most extensive 
business, counted in millions, to the 
lowliest pursuit for gain and from the 
highest office in the cabinet to the 
most insignificant position. Each State 
had a feud, the Governor dispensing, 
ad libitum, everything that was within 
his reach. The “push” grabbed all the 
plums. This political machine, des- 
potically controlled all the important 
progressive movements in all the 
States. Eternal coteries governed the 
nation, and all federal departments 
were perpetuated in the families of the 
chosen favorites and their sycophants. 
The people, the real people, suffered 
untold tyranny at the hands of the 
grandees and magnates in power. And 
this in a Republic, in a land distinc- 
tively Democratic! 

The wool was pulled over the eyes 
of the Mexican people by an artfully 
planned seeming improvement that en- 
riched only those within the sacred 
circle. Their suspicions lulled and 
dazzled by the magnificent opulence 
displayed everywhere, they did not 
seem to feel the hand of iron which 
was slowly but surely strangling them. 
Then came the sudden awakening! 
The nation felt that it was stifling, 
smothering in an atmosphere of dicta- 
torial tyranny. The country shook 
from border to border in its righteous 
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indignation and arose in its might to 
overthrow the hateful yoke. 

Somewhat alarmed at the defiant 
and determined attitude of the people, 
the usurpers slackened their grip and 
even promised a broader and more lib- 
eral plan of casting the ballot. The 
hour of election arrived, and instead 
of receiving the promises made them, 
supreme deception reigned, mistress of 
the day. All the old impositions were 
thrust upon the astonished populace, 
who momentarily seemed stunned. And 
then, like a hurricane, the revolution 
belched forth, implacable, till victory 
crowned their superhuman efforts. Ma- 
dero, chief of the Rebellion, was elect- 
ed President of the Republic at a gen- 
uine election. He faithfully intended 
to vitalize his dreams, plans and prom- 
ises of a real liberty, a true democracy. 

In the meantime, the dictatorial 
party was in ambush, and very busy. 
Madero committed an enormous error. 
He sought to pacify the enemy by re- 
taining elements of the old regime, and 
who were hopelessly corrupted. He 
placed in them unlimited confidence, 
and even entrusted them with his per- 
sonal safety. The officers who re- 
belled against him were pardoned, and 
all who were disloyal were forgiven. 
His generosity was rewarded by the 
most iniquitous, treacherous crime 
ever committed. 

The aposite of Democracy, the Su- 
preme Chief of the Nation was sacri- 
ficed, and in order to forestall any in- 
tention he might have of invoking le- 
gal aid, the vice-president of the op- 
pressed country suffered the same fate 
as his leader. 

A military mutiny! A monstrous 
plot to crush Justice, man’s natural in- 
heritance! Thus fell the hope of the 
people, and the legitimate government 
of the Republic! 

The usurper, protected by the army, 
again became a power. The people, 
having experienced a demonstration of 
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the institutions of Democracy, and 
having had an opportunity to inhale 
the Breath of Liberty, with renewed 
courage refused to be ruled by those 
who were stained with the blood of 
their beloved Madero. It was then that 
Mr. Carranza assumed the responsibil- 
ity of the herculean task of punishing 
their heinous crime, and of restoring 
to the nation her rightful liberties. 

When War hoists her crimson insig- 
nia, havoc, waste, fearful desolation 
follow! 

Let those who express so much pity 
for “poor Mexico,” and who are so hor- 
rified at passing events, cast their sym- 
pathetic and compassionate glances to- 
ward the lands of Europe. Observe the 
destruction of magnificent monumental 
edifices, the shooting of helpless wo- 
men accused of being spies, the de- 
struction by machine guns of the sol- 
diers who deserted the Russian firing 
line. Observe the hideous devastation 
of the conquered towns and villages. 
Observe the heart-rending misery, the 
ruin, the depravity, the awesome deso- 
lation, that is daily reported to the 
world of a humanity that is struggling 
in a seemingly never-ending conflict. 
And now, we earnestly request the 
writers who are most aggressive to 
Mexico, solemnly to pledge themselves 
to tell us, truthfully, that the Mexican 
Revolution (even though it be largely 
exaggerated) does not compare to the 
cruel, tragical deeds that are happen- 
ing daily in the desolated lands of the 
Old World. It is only personal ani- 
mosity, greedy ambition, selfishness or 
bad faith that prompts censure of the 
Mexican people. They are striving for 
that which has been undertaken and 
accomplished on a much larger scale 
by countries who have struggled for 
the same ideals and principles. 

That war is fearful cannot be de- 
nied, but when it is made to overthrow 
tyrannies and to conquer liberties, 
then war is sacred. 

















By Michael 


pecially at night time; not, indeed, 

that I ever saw anything unearthly 

or that I am a greater coward than 
most people, but the thought of living 
continually at anybody’s mercy, above 
all, at the mercy of beings who are 
wholly independent of the restraints 
and barriers whereby man _ protects 
himself from the evil of his fellowmen, 
made me feel very uncomfortable. In- 
deed, sometimes this thought was pos- 
itively sickening. What chance had I 
with an assailant who could impercept- 
ibly pass through a bolted door or a 
stoutly-built wall? Where could I run, 
or how could I defend myself in the 
darkness of midnight? The _ over- 
whelming odds against me, and the 
dreadful uncertainty as to when or 
where one of these horrid creatures 
might unexpectedly appear—these 
were the things that always made me 
afraid. 

I tried to persuade myself that there 
were no ghosts, but against me was 
tradition as old and as wide as the 
world itself, and, worse still, the ac- 
tual experiences of people whose tes- 
timony I would never think of doubt- 
ing in regard to anything else. I never 
took much stock in their tales, to be 
sure, yet there they were. Then again 
I asked myself why should I bother 
about ghosts: these creatures had 
never interfered with me, and in all 
probability never would: and anyhow, 
what was the sense of borrowing trou- 
ble from the future. But banish the 
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subject as I may, I could not rid my- 
self of a desire for information that 
would give me some settled convic- 
tion. 

I had almost relegated the matter to 
the pile of the world’s insolubles when 
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its solution accidentally turned up. 
Glancing through a magazine a short 
time ago my eye was suddenly taken 
with the caption of one of its articles: 
“Ghost a Mere Emanation of a Physi- 
cal Thing.” To my intense delight the 
writer gave me the very information I 
wanted. He proved ghosts to be purely 
natural phenomena—the products ot 
over-imagination, mental telepathy, or 
of peculiar qualities inherent but hith- 
erto unnoticed in the commonest ob- 
jects. 

“Well,” thought I, “how slow this 
old world moves after all, how long it 
has taken it to do away with this bug- 
bear of ghosts.” And I considered my- 
self downright stupid for needing any- 
body’s help to discover such a simple 
and natural explanation. Ghosts 
caused by over-imagination? Sure. 
How often in boyhood days did I see a 
distant shrub in the evening twilight 
assume a distinctively human form, 
sometimes most grotesque, while every 
hair on my head, no matter how heavy 
or close-fitting my hat, became per- 
fectly perpendicular? Ghosts due to 
mental telepathy? Undoubtedly. How 
invariably have I been rebuked in the- 
atres and other gatherings by back- 
ward glances from the man in front of 
me for giving too much attention to 
his bald pate, or from the woman 
many tiers ahead for inwardly chuck- 
ling at her monstrous lid? If I could 
thus influence people by mere curios- 
ity, why could not the mind of another 
in powerful circumstances, say like 
those surrounding death when mental 
activity is most intense, work upon 
the imaginations of distant friends and 
cause those of them that are suscept- 
ible to project his image, thereby mak- 
ing them believe that he is actually 
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before them! Perfectly natural and 
often very true. 

The third cause of ghosts, though 
new to me and scarcely verifiable, 
seemed nevertheless eminently satis- 
factory. It was that material objects 
are able to receive, retain and give out 
again in peculiar circumstances, defin- 
ite impressions which they have re- 
ceived from a mental and intelligent 
source. According to this, then, the 
ghostly noises that are sometimes 
heard jin haunted houses are nothing 
but natural sounds emanating from the 
walls and furniture where they have 
been unconsciously stored by people 
under extraordinary mental strain. 
Just as, for example, a man’s voice can 
be imprinted on a gramaphone record, 
and afterwards be reproduced by the 
movement of a needle; just as amaz- 
ing information will come out of a 
glove or ring under the inquiring touch 
of a clairvoyant who had previously 
known nothing of the wearer, so, too, 
the walls and furniture of a room that 
has been the scene of a violent murder 
struggle will be impregnated with its 
peculiar emotion. This emotion is dor- 
mant until the room is occupied by a 
person with a disposition in sympathy 
or tune with it. 

The presence of such person throws 
it into a state of vibration, thereby 
causing weird noises which in turn act 
upon the highly susceptible imagina- 
tion of their innocent disturber, pro- 
jecting from it apparitions, and thus 
making him believe that he is face to 
face with somebody from the unseen 
world. 

The foregoing explanation, worked 
out in careful detail, and supported by 
unassailable facts, seemed, as I have 
said, thoroughly conclusive. Hence- 
forth I would not believe in any ghost, 
no matter when or where he would ap- 
pear, or how he would act. He was 
simply a harmless haliucination, and 
nothing more. However, before rid- 
ding himself of the matter for all time 
I decided to try my new theory on an 
old countryman, a neighbor of mine, 
who was regarded as an authority on 
ghosts. He had seen the fairies in 
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Ireland, and what he did not know 
about Leprachauns and Banshees and 
the other divisions of the ghost-tribe 
was not worth knowing. I did not give 
it this test because I feared it might 
possibly fail. No, I had no doubt about 
that. But I wanted to have the pleas- 
ure—the delightful pleasure of proving 
to the dogmatic Pat what a donkey he 
was. Little did I dream whose ears 
would be the longest at the close of 
the argument. However, I must not 
anticipate. 

“Well, Pat,” said I, as, strolling by 
his house one evening lately, I saw 
him enjoying a quiet smoke on the ve- 
randah, “I am happy to tell you that 
the coming of Home Rule will see the 
disappearance from Ireland of more 
than landlords, peelers and _ poor- 
houses.” (He was always anxious for 
news of the Old Country.) 

“Perhaps the Orangemen are going, 
too?” he eagerly inquired. 

“Oh, no,” I answered, “they could 
not be spared. What would the peo- 
ple of the North do for an occasional 
fight? But a more powerful element 
of the community—the ghosts and fai- 
ries.” : 

He broke into a hearty laugh. 
“They'll go,” he grinned, “when every- 
thing goes—at the crack of doom—and 
not till then.” 

“Now, Pat,” said I, “it is no josh. 
When I say the ghosts and fairies are 
going, or, rather, have already gone, I 
am telling you the literal truth.” 

He looked at me with startled ex- 
pectation and beckoned me to a seat. 
I sat down and confidently proceeded: 
“This old world of ours moved wretch- 
edly slow in the past, with the result 
that she gathered a great deal of moss, 
but she has increased her speed lately, 
and shaken off much of her old with- 
ered fur, some of which was already 
falling from its own weight. To put 
it plainly, it has recently been shown 
that there are no such things as real 
ghosts, that what were hitherto re- 
garded as such were perfectly natural 
phenomena, as lifeless and harmless 
as the shadows of the summer clouds, 
or the famous echoes of Dunloe. 























Now,” I urged, “if our great-grand- 
fathers were to return to life, and sud- 
denly see the airships and the subma- 
rines, the wireless and the automo- 
biles, and a number of other things 
that we regard as commonplace, they 
would be scared out of their wits. The 
history of all these inventions,” I con- 
tinued, “is but half the story of man’s 
struggle to remove the obstacles that 
stand between him and the full enjoy- 
ment of the good things of life, the 
other half is concerned with his ef- 
forts to get clear of the still more 
powerful shackles that bind his soul, 
to rid himself of ignorance and the 
things that keep him in ignorance. His 
progress in the latter respect, though 
steady and great, has not received the 
recognition it deserves, the reason be- 
ing that people are more interested in 
the telephone and the automobile than 
they are in the exposal of fakery or 
the removal of blind and deep-rooted 
prejudice. But, nevertheless, his in- 
tellectual advance continues, and one 
of the latest of his achievements is the 
explosion of the ghost myth.” Here I 
endeavored to show him how science 
had at last undermined the hoary old 
superstition, explaining and _ illustrat- 
ing as well as I could the theory I have 
already given, and finally contending 
that there was now no room for fur- 
ther doubt, and that we ought to be 
glad for having lived to see the disap- 
pearance of such a huge source of 
fraud and fear during six thousand 
years. 

To my astonishment he showed no 
surprise whatsoever; in fact he listened 
to me with very little interest. 

“Well,” was his cool remark, after 
careless reflection, “your arguments 
so far as they go are clever, but after 
all there is nothing in them. They 
might be wholly admitted and still the 
real question of ghosts would be un- 
touched.” 

I was fairly nettled. I had almost 
asked him if he gave me credit for the 
brains of a bat, but I restrained my- 
self. 

“Do you imagine,” he continued, 
“that the theory you have described 
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will take the place of a belief that 
is universal, or that it will discredit the 
accumulated testimony of ages?” 

I reminded him that I did not dis- 
pute the evidence, but only the validity 
of the conclusions based upon it, that 
what he and others judged to be pre- 
ternatural beings were to my mind but 
echoes and shadows. 

“Well, I suppose,” said he, “we 
might as well do in the beginning what 
we shall have to do in the end: we 
must find out how far we agree, and 
where we differ; otherwise we shall 
get nowhere; we must understand each 
other about the real meaning of ghosts, 
about the existence of other intelligent 
beings besides the people of this world 
and, if such there be, their power to 
communicate with us.” 

Now, I did not quite like the idea of 
being carried back to the first chapters 
of the penny catechism, for there is 
where this proposal was calculated to 
land me. My purpose in drawing out 
the old man was to have the pleasure 
of demolishing his ghost stories with 
the theory of which I was so full and 
so well satisfied. Whether or no he 
suspected my design, he was eluding 
me, and while pretending to clear the 
matter of confusion by going back to 
definitions, he was in reality preparing 
for himself all the freedom that sci- 
ence, religion or superstition had to 
offer. I saw this immediately, and so 
I determined to head him off. I there- 
fore replied that while I certainly be- 
lieved in the existence of intelligent 
beings other than the human species— 
God in the first place, and the angels 
and departed mortals, both good and 
bad—and while I f<lly admitted the 
possibility of any or all of God’s crea- 
tures anywhere visiting this earth, I 
denied that they do so, for the simple 
reason that it is not His will, as other- 
wise how explain the silence of those 
who die leaving their affairs in the 
most tangled condition and from whom 
one word would save their nearest and 
dearest endless hardship and loss, and 
consequently that the dictionary defin- 
ition of a ghost as the spirit of a de- 
parted person expressed something 
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that was only possible, but never ac- 
tual or real. 

Thinking to flank me he took a firm 
stand upon the Bible, bringing for- 
ward the story of the Fall, the visits 
of the angels to the patriarchs, the 
witch of Endor, the power of Pharaoh’s 
magicians, and a number of like inci- 
dents, to all of which I replied by ask- 
ing him what these had to do with 
ghosts and haunted houses nowadays. 

“Not directly,” he answered, “but 
they clearly prove that actual inter- 
course did take place between the 
spirit realm and our world. What hap- 
pened before could happen again. 
Furthermore, we know from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians that the de- 
mons have terrific power over this 
world, many of whom exist here. If 
some of these, then, are allowed to un- 
dergo their punishment on earth, how 
much more likely and natural that the 
same privilege would be accorded to 
departed mortals.” 

“Now, Pat,” I interjected, “the Bible 
of course is all right. I have as much 
respect for it as you have, but in the 
hands of people with no special train- 
ing like yourself and myself, the Bible 
may be made to prove anything, and 
what proves everything proves noth- 
ing. I want facts—established facts.” 

Seeing my determination he gave up 
the Bible and betook himself to his 
last resort—a ghost story—a real 
ghost story. 

“Very well then,” he said peevishly, 
“you'll get facts, and up-to-date ones, 
too, but first let me remind you that 
having admitted the possibility of 
ghosts you cannot deny their reality 
when supported by evidence that you 
would accept without question in be- 
half of anything else.” 

To this I demurred. Ghosts were so 
different from everything with which 
I was acquainted, and belief in them 
was so distasteful to me that I refused 
to be converted except upon evidence 
absolutely convincing. What exactly 
such might be I was not prepared to 
say. After much dispute upon this 
point, for he thought it a very import- 
ant one, involving in its consequences 
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nothing less than entire belief in the 
supernatural, he finally began: 

“You heard of Kirby, the Outlaw. 
By the way,” he said, “he was a rela- 
tive of yours, was he not?” I noddeda 
most decided nod. My kinship with 
this famous individual was one of my 
proudest possessions. 

Kirby, I may explain, was a well- 
known Tipperary outlaw of ninety or 
one hundred years ago. Single-handed 
he held for years, against the Govern- 
ment forces, the mountain fastnesses 
that stretch from near Limerick to- 
wards Nenagh and Thurles. He was 
one of a few extraordinary men that 
appeared from time to time in Ireland, 
who rather than submit to unspeakable 
tyranny flung their lives to the winds 
and defied it. By deeds the most dar- 
ing in defense of right and in punish- 
ment of wrong, they inspired the poor 
downtrodden people with hope, and 
thus kept alive the flickering spark of 
patriotism. The memory of Kirby is 
still dearly treasured by the hardy 
mountaineers of Keeper Hill, Mohers- 
lieve and Knockteige, and the stories 
of his exploits are amongst the first 
things their children are taught to 
learn and to love. Yes, indeed, I knew 
a good deal about Kirby, but I never, 
until this discussion, discovered the se- 
cret of his marvelous escapes, or of 
his practically charmed life. 

“Well,” he continued, “Kirby called 
to our house one evening, tired and 
footsore, after a hard day’s chase, and 
decided to remain for the night, as he 
needed a good rest. My father, fear- 
ful for the life of his friend, wanted to 
stay up during the night and keep 
watch, but Kirby didn’t think it was 
necessary. They slept together. About 
midnight my father, who was uneasy 
and awake, heard a low whistle, evi- 
dently from some source near by. He 
immediately got up, but there was 
nothing to be seen or heard anywhere 
that would indicate danger. Puzzling 
over the cause of this unusual sound he 
went to bed, but he was scarcely lying 
down when he was again aroused by 
three or four smart raps on the bed- 
room door. Jumping to his feet, and 














grasping Kirby’s loaded blunderbuss, 
which stood close by, he rushed to the 
door, but to his bewilderment there was 
nobody outside. An immediate and 
careful scrutiny revealed nothing, the 
house was still strongly barred, and all 
was perfectly quiet save for the heavy 
breathing of the sleepers. Afraid to 
take chances, he woke his friend and 
told him of the strange and inexplic- 
able noises, but Kirby rejected the idea 
of any serious danger. He had eluded 
his pursuers too well, and furthermore 
the place where we lived was too diffi- 
cult and dangerous for a midnight raid; 
so, putting the cause of the trouble 
down to my father’s imagination and 
fear, he fell asleep again. Scarcely 
had he done so when he was lifted vio- 
lently from my father’s side and placed 
upon the floor. Quick as a flash his 
gun was in his hand. A swift glance 
through the window showed him there 
was barely time for escape. Ten min- 
utes later the house was thoroughly 
searched by a detachment of Limerick 
soldiers. The only explanation offered 
to the family who were almost para- 
lyzed with bewilderment and fear, 
came from the commanding officer— 
‘a curse on spies and two curses on his 
luck.’ 

“Tt was some time before my father 
learned from Kirby the secret of that 
mysterious night. ‘You may have of- 
ten wondered, John,’ said he, ‘how I 
have held so long against the scarlet 
cut-throats, and the still more despic- 
able spies of our own people. But why 
should I speak ill of the latter? It 
would be a miracle if seven hundred 
years of worse than we are suffering 
now, if that be possible, did not pro- 
duce some queer specimens of hu- 
manity. It isn’t fair to blame them. 
The five hundred pounds that are of- 
fered for me alive or dead are a power- 
ful temptation to any man in any cir- 
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cumstances, but in these days of hard- 
ship and hunger they are simply ter- 
rific. Well, John, one thing you may 
be certain of is that that money will 
never be earned while I live. It isn’t 
that my friends are faithful, or that 
my gun is sure, but John,’ and here he 
spoke in a whisper, ‘I am not without 
powerful aid. A year ago Pat Mac- 
Cormack and I traversed these hills 
and valleys, the terror of landlords and 
bailiffs, peelers and spies. Mac, as 
you know, was betrayed, and hanged 
in Nenagh Jail, and I am since to all 
appearances alone. The truth is, Mac 
is with me still.’ ‘Surely,’ queried my 
astonished father, ‘he was really 
hanged, or was it somebody else in his 
place?’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ said Kirby with 
a sigh, ‘he was really hanged, but three 
years ago when we were branded as 
outlaws, and sentenced to be shot at 
sight, we agreed, alive or dead, to 
stand by each other. If I died before 
him I was to be his constant attendant 
ever after; I was to warn him of dan- 
ger and shield him in every way I 
could; if he died first he was to per- 
form a like duty for me. He has kept 
his promise faithfully. Since his death 
he has often saved me where human 
aid could avail me nothing. There is 
the secret of my life and liberty, and 
the explanation of the eventful night I 
stayed with you.’” 

“And Kirby, as you know,” added 
Pat, by way of comment, “was never 
captured. He accidentally shot him- 
self in the woods of Kishiquirk, near 
Limerick. Shadows and echoes don’t 
pull a man out of the bed, do they?” 

I was badly stuck for something to 
say when, fortunately, Nancy, Pat’s 
better half, came to the rescue. The 
light had gone out inside, so she des- 
patched my friend to the corner gro- 
cery store. I took advantage of his 


absence to continue my stroll. 
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Long Odds 


By Boyd Cable 


HIS story belongs to an officer 
of the Canadians who at the 
time of its happening was play- 
ing a part in the opening months 
of the war as a private in the French 
Foreign Legion. In that capacity he 
saw a good deal of the men of our first 
Expeditionary Force, and although he 
is full of good stories of their amazing 
doings, he tells this particular one as 
perhaps the best and most typical ex- 
ample he met of the cold-blooded con- 
tempt of certain death, the calm indif- 
ference to consequences, the matter-of- 
fact tackling of the impossible which 
were such commonplaces with the old 
Regular Army in the first days, and 
which perhaps were the main factors 
in the performance of so many historic 
feats of arms. 

It was during the Retreat, in the 
middle of that constant series of forced 
marches and hard fighting, when the 
remnants of retiring regiments were in- 
extricably mixed, when the wounded 
were left behind, and the unwounded 
who were unable to keep up with their 
column or who strayed from it in the 
darkness, found themselves blundering 
about the countryside dodging groups 
of enemy cavalry and columns of 
enemy infantry, being fed and guided 
by the French villagers, working al- 
ways toward the sound of the guns and 
struggling to rejoin their own army, 
that three just such stragglers after a 
careful reconnoissance ventured into 
the outskirts of a tiny French hamlet. 
One, the Canadian (who had been in 
Paris on the outbreak of the war, and, 
fearing that it would be months before 
a British force could take the field, had 
signed on in the French Foreign Legion 
and so made sure of an early and am- 
ple dose of the fighting, wore the pic- 


turesque dress of a private of the Le- 
gion; another was a French infantry of 
the Linesman, and the third a private 
of a British infantry regiment. The 
“Khaki,” for no particular reason, ex- 
cept that he apparently took it for 
granted that it should be so, more or 
less took command of the party, while 
the Canadian, who spoke fluent 
French, acted as interpreter both be- 
tween the party and the French “civ- 
vies,” as the local inhabitants were in- 
discriminately described by the Eng- 
lishman, and in conveying the orders of 
the self-appointed C. O. to the non- 
English-speaking “piou-piou.” 

Inquiry of the villagers brought the 
information that there were no Ger- 
mans in the hamlet, that a party of 
Uhlans had ridden through towards the 
south an hour before, and that nothing 
had been seen of any Germans since. 

“Good enough,” said the khaki man 
on hearing this. “I’m just about ready 
for a shut-eye myself after trekkin’ all 
last night. We’d better lie up till it’s 
gettin’ dark again, and then shove on 
an’ see if we can get the touch with 
our own push. You might ask ’em if 
this dorp has anythin’ goin’ in the way 
o’ rations—rooty an’ cheese an’ a pot 
o’ beer would just suit my present 
complaint. 

But the village did better than bread 
and cheese. The village—women, old 
men and children—escorted the three 
warriors to the estaminet in the main 
street, and with voluble explanations 
handed them over to the estaminet 
keeper. 

“Food? But assuredly yes—soup, 
good strong soup, and all ready and 
hot; an omelette, a very large omelette 
for three, to be ready the moment the 
soup was finished with; and then a veal 
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stew, and cream cheese, and wine— 
wine white or red, which ever mes- 
sieurs preferred.” 

“Fust class. Canada, tell ‘er fust 
bloomin’ class. I'll give up dinin’ at 
the Carlton an’ Savoy an’ come ’ere 
reg’lar in future, tell ‘er. An’ how 
long before the bugle sounds for din- 
ner?” 

At once, they were told. If they 
would enter, the soup would be served 
as soon as they were seated. But the 
khaki demurred at that. “I must ’ave 
a wash first,” he declared. “I ’aven’t 
‘ad a decent wash for days. Just ask 
‘er if she’ll show me where the pump 
is.” He extracted soap and a very 
dirty towel from his haversack and 
followed his conductress out to the 
back, whence presently came the sound 
of pumping water, a vigorous splash- 
ing and mighty blowing. 

“Come on, Tommy,” said the Cana- 
dian when the other appeared again 
clean, save for the stubble on his chin, 
glowing and rosy. “We've started the 
soup. Good goods, too. Pitch in.” 

“That looks good,” said Tommy, 
sniffing hungrily. He pulled down his 
shirt-sleeves and carefully deposited 
in the corner near his chair the rifle, 
haversack and ammunition-pouches he 
had carried with him out to the pump 
and in again. “But we don’t want 
them Oo-lans ’oppin’ in an’ spoilin’ the 
dessert. There ain’t enough o’ us to 
post proper pickets an’ outposts, but 
wot’s the matter wi’ enlistin’ some o’ 
them kids for temporary duty? [I'll 
bet they’d spot a Oo-lan a mile off an’ 
tip us the wink if they was comin’ this 
way.” 

There were plenty of volunteers for 
the duty, and half a dozen of the old 
men of the village hobbled off to post 
themselves at various points, each with 
several enthusiastic small boy gallop- 
ers in attendance to carry urgent dis- 
patches as required. 

Then Tommy sat down, and the 
three ate and drank ravenously. They 
devoured the soup, the omelette, and 
the stew, and were proceeding with the 
cheese when they heard the patter and 
rush of flying feet outside. Next in- 
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stant one boy burst into the room, an- 
other followed in a whirlwind rush, 
and the two broke into breathless and 
excited speech. 

The first dozen words were enough 
for the Canadians. “They're coming,” 
he said abruptly to the others and 
jumped from his seat. “Very many 
Germans, the kid says. Come on, we 
must hustle out of this quick.” 

He ran to the door and looked out, 
the small boys following, still talk- 
ing rapidly and gesticulating vio- 
lently. The Canadian took one look 
and stepped back instantly under 
cover, the French piou-piou, who had 
followed close on his heels, doing the 
same. “They're not in sight yet, but 
from what the kids say they should be 
round the corner and in sight in min- 
utes. They’re coming from the north, 
so we'd better slide out south—or hike 
out into the fields and find a hole to 
hide up in.” 

“Comin’ from the north, eh?” said 
the Englishman. He was quickly but 
methodically stowing the remains of 
the long loaf in his haversack, and that 
done slipped quickly into his accoutre- 
ments. ‘That means they’re goin’ on 
the way we was tryin’ to stop ’em goin’ 
and pushin’ up into the firin’ line.” 

The Canadian and the piou-piou 
were engaged in rapid talk with the 
landlady and a few other women, and 
a couple of old men who had hurried 
in. Tommy walked over to the door, 
stepped outside, and had a careful 
look round. “Look ’ere,” he said 
calmly, stepping back into the room. 
“There’s a good ditch on both sides o’ 
the road. You an’ Froggy ’ad better 
take a side each. I'll take the mid- 
dle o’ the road, an’ there’s a barrel 
outside I can roll out there for cover.” 

The Canadian stared at him blankly. 
“What d’ you mean?” he said. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Why, we’re goin’ to stop them, of 
course,” said Tommy, looking at him 
with an air of slight surprise. “You 
said they was Germans an’ goin’ south. 
That means they’re goin’ to reinforce 
their firin’ line, so we'll ’ave to stop 
their reinforcin’ game. Come on, you 
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two ’ad better take cover, an’ we'll give 
’em socks as they come round the cor- 
ner.” 

He walked outside and proceeded to 
roll the empty barrel into the middle 
of the road a little way down from the 
estaminet, which was the last house of 
the village. He left an utterly dumb- 
founded Canadian and an impatient 
and non-comprehending Frenchman 
who was rapidly reduced to a state of 
incredulous amazement by the infor- 
mation which the Canadian, after a 
long breath and a longer pause, pro- 
ceeded to impart to him. 

Now the Canadian, who is responsi- 
ble for this story, openly confesses 
that the last thing on earth he should 
have thought of attempting was any 
resistance of the German advance, and 
more than that, that it was with the 
greatest possible reluctance he did fin- 
ally join the imperturbable Tommy in 
the impossible task. He tried first to 
point out the folly of it. 

“See here, Tommy,” he called from 
the inn door. “You don’t rightly un- 
derstand. There’s hundreds of these 
chaps coming, thousands of ’em for all 
I know, but at least a regiment from 
what the old man says who saw them. 
We can’t do anything to a lot like that. 
We’d far better get off the grass while 
we've a chance.” 

But Tommy had planted his empty 
barrel fairly in the middle of the road 
and was settling himself snugly at full 
length behind it, his legs spread wide 
and left shoulder well advanced after 
the approved fashion of his musketry 
instructor. “They’re goin’ south,” he 
called back. “An’ we come over ’ere 
to stop ’em going south. So we’ll just 
’ave to stop ’em.” And he commenced 
to lay cartridges in a convenient little 
pile at his elbow and push a clip into 
his rifle magazine. 

Even then the Canadian hesitated. 
The whole thing was so utterly mad, 
such a senseless throwing away of 
their three lives that he was still in- 
clined to clear out and away. But that 
prone figure in the road held him. He 
felt, as he puts it himself, that he 
couldn’t decently leave the beggar 
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there and run away. And a call from 
outside settled the matter by the calm 
assurance it held that the two of them 
were going to stand by and see the 
game through. “You two ’ad better be 
quick. I can see the dust risin’ just 
round the corner.” 

The Canadian flung a last hurried 
sentence to the piou-piou, ran out and 
across the road and dropped into the 
ditch in line with the barrel. The 
Frenchman looked round at the wo- 
men and old men, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and laughed shortly. “These mad 
English,” he said hopelessly, “but, 
name of a name, what can a French- 
man do but die along with them ?” and 
he, too, ran out and took his place in 
the nearer ditch in line with the others. 

Tommy looked over his shoulder at 
him and nodded encouragingly. “Good 
man, Froggy,” he said loudly, and 
then turning to the Canadian and low- 
ering his voice to a confidential under- 
tone, “I’m glad to see Froggy roll up, 
for the credit of ’is reg’ment’s sake— 
whatever ’is reg’ment may be. ’E was 
so long, I was beginnin’ to think ’e was 
funkin’ it.” The Canadian admits him- 
self to a queer relief that he himself 
had not “funked it,” but he had little 
time to think about it. 

A thin dust rose slowly from the 
road at the distant bend, and “ ’Ere 
they come,” said Tommy. “Don’t be- 
gin shootin’ till I do. We want to get 
into the brown of ’em before we start, 
an’ we haven’t cartridges enough to 
keep goin’ long. I think about four 
’undred should be near enough the 
range, but I’ll try a sightin’ shot first 
at that an’ you'll see where it lands.” 

For long interminably dragging min- 
utes the three lay there, and then sud- 
denly, in a bang that made them jump, 
the Canadian heard the soldier’s first 
shot. “Just short,” said Tommy, 
coolly. “Better put your sights four- 
fifty and take a fine sight. Come on, 
let ’em ‘ave it.” 

The three rifles opened in a crackle 
of rapid fire, and far down the road a 
swirl of dust and a stampede of gray- 
coated figures to the sides of the road 
showed the alarm that the sudden on- 
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slaught had raised. It took several 
minutes for the crowd to get to any 
sort of cover, and before they did so 
they evidently began to understand 
how weak was the force opposed to 
them. The gray mass dropped to the 
road and next minute a steady drum 
of rifle fire and a storm of bullets came 
beating down on the three. The road 
was pave, floored with the flat cobble- 
stones common on first-class French 
roads, and on these the bullets cracked 
and smacked with vicious emphasis, 
ricochetted and rose with ugly screams 
and whirrs and singings. A dozen 
times in that first minute the hollow 
barrel banged to the blow of a bullet, 
but the figure behind it kept on firing 
steadily and without a pause. And 
presently the Germans, impatient of 
the delay, perhaps, or angered by the 
impudence of the attack of such a 
handful as they were now sure blocked 
the way, began to climb over the fence 
alongside the roadside and move along 
the fields firing as they came, while 
another group commenced to trot 
steadily straight down the road. “Now 
then, Canada,” called Tommy, “pick 
your target an’ tell Froggy we’ll fire in 
turns. We can’t afford to waste shots.” 

So the three commenced to fire 
steadily and in turn, each waiting after 
the other’s shot to see if a man fell, 
each calling to the others in triumph if 
a man went down after their shot, 
growling angrily if the shot missed. 
They made good shooting amongst 
them, the man in the middle of the 
road an unmistakable best and the Ca- 
nadian second. Their shooting, in fact, 
was so good that it broke the attack 
down the road, and presently the re- 
mainder of this force ran crouching to 
the ditches, jumped into them, and 
stayed there. 

But because the ammunition of the 
three was almost gone the affair was 
almost over, and now there appeared 


a new factor that looked like ending ~ 


it even before their cartridges gave 
out. Back in the ranks of the main 
body three or four men grouped about 
a machine-gun opened a rapid fire, 
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and the hailing bullets clashed on the 
walls of the estaminet, swept down 
on to the stones of the pave, found 
their range and began drumming and 
banging on the barrel. The soldier be- 
side it quietly laid down his empty 
rifle and looked towards the Canadian. 
“I’m done in,” he called. “Punctured 
‘arf a dozen places . . . You two bet- 
ter keep down . . let ’em come close, 
then finish it . . . wi’ the bayonet.” 

That struck the Canadian as the last 
word in lunacy; but before he could 
speak, he saw the barrel dissolved in 
splintered wreckage about the figure 
lying on the road. Tommy raised his 
head a little and called once more, but 
faintly. “Good fight. We did all we 
could ... to stop ’em. We did stop 
‘em all a good time...an’ we 
stopped a lot for good.” A gust of 
bullets swept lower, clattered on the 
stones, set the broken barrel staves 
dancing, hailed drumming and thud- 
ding on the prone figure in the road. 

Both the Canadian and the French- 
man were wounded severely, but they 
still had strength to crawl back along 
the ditch, and the luck to emerge from 
it amongst the houses in time to be 
hidden away by the villagers before 
the Germans arrived. And that night 
after they had passed through and 
gone, the Canadian went back and 
found the body of the soldier where it 
had been flung in the ditch—a body 
riddled and rent to pieces with innu- 
merable bullet wounds. 

The Canadian had the villagers bury 
the body there close outside the vil- 
lage and wrote on a smooth board the 
number and name he took from the 
identity disc about the dead man’s 
neck. And underneath jt he wrote in 
indelible pencil, “A good fighting 
man,” and the last words he had heard 
the fighter gasp—‘‘We did all we could 
to stop them; stopped them all a good 
time, and stopped a lot for good.” 

And as the Canadian said after- 
wards: “That same, if you remember 
their record and their fate, being a 
fairly close fitting epitaph for the old 
Contemptible Little Army.” 











The Trail to Nowhere 


By Melford Doane 


(Continued From Last Month) 


HREE horsemen were seen com- 
ing from the road that leads to 
the Carisa plains. They had 
been riding hard and the horses 
were covered with sweat. They rode 
up in front of the saloon and dis- 
mounted. The leader gave instruc- 
tions about the horses, and pressed a 
coin in the stable boy’s hand. He was 
a handsome, swarthy Mexican, who 
walked with a free and easy swagger. 
His black eyes flashed, yet when he 
smiled, his great dark eyes softened. 
The long black mustaches curled up 
at the end, and the lips that were firm 
set revealed a fine set of white teeth 
when he smiled. He wore leather 
chaps with trimmings, and a broad sil- 
ver buckle on his belt, an embroidered 
buckskin vest. His wristbands were 
of bright black leather. A broad som- 
brero hat and a bright red scarf around 
his neck. As he passed the camp he 
paused, doffed his sombrero and greet- 
ed them in his native tongue. “Buenos 
Noches.” As Verna came nearer he 
smiled a greeting; then he spoke in 
soft broken English: “Senorita, I am 
from the south; never before have I 
looked upon a maid so beautiful as 
you. I would like to give to you this 
little token as a remembrance of a 
very pleasant meeting,” and with that 
he placed a golden chain and locket in 
her hand, and strode away to the sa- 
loon. 

Soon they heard the tinkling of a 
Spanish guitar and a rich musical voice 
singing a Spanish love song. The 
coarse laughter and shouts of Western 
revelry, which mingled discordantly 
with the music, struck harshly upon 
her ear. After a time the revelry sub- 


sided, and Verna felt a strange, sweet 
peace as she gazed out at the broad 
space of the vast waste, stretching 
away under an infinitude of night sky. 
The night wind moaned through the 
trees; somewhere in the lonely dis- 
tance a coyote howled. Then out of 
the gloom two figures appeared and 
stood near the horses. They talked 
earnestly in low voices. One of them 
came closer and untied one of the 


mustangs. 
Verna for the moment seemed rooted 
to the spot. Her father had _ evi- 


dently gone to sleep, as had Poncho, 
Quichee uttered a low growl and 
started. This seemed to bring her 
back to her senses. She rushed over 
to the thieves, and quivering and blaz- 
ing with wrath, grabbed the halter and 
struggled desperately to obtain the 
horse. She fought, and athletic though 
she was, he forced her back with a 
hand of iron. A moment of silence en- 
sued, when out of the darkness came 
a rider, riding swiftly on a little sorrel 
horse. “Here, what’s this?” The 
cowboy spoke low, and leaped from 
the saddle. ‘“Caramba,” the Mexicans 
muttered as they rushed to their mus- 
tangs and went clattering down the 
gravel mountain trail. The cowboy 
waited silently, looming splendidly in 
the darkness. 

The sound of the iron hoofs on the 
rocks died away. Then he came to 
where Verna was still standing. “I 
reckon you won’t be bothered with 
those bad hombres again to-night.” He 
came nearer, and Nedjar followed, 
champing his bit. A strange feeling 
came over her as she thanked the tall 
rider of the range. He caught a 























glimpse of her face, beautiful beneath 
masses of wavy brown hair. Soft 
brown eyes that looked dark at times; 
soft, expressive, yet shone like light 
from the stars. Hamlin fancied her 
beauty would haunt him always. “I’m 
glad I came along just as I did; they 
are a bunch of rustlers who have been 
stealing mavericks—the unbranded 
calves. I guess something happened 
to one of their horses, and they were 
going to take one of yours.” 

Verna felt a feeling of loneliness 
steal over her as he walked away. It 
seemed as if he was to be depended 
upon so much. Here in the West, 
where a man is judged by his square- 
ness, his strength, his ability to ride, 
shoot or fight, this lanky ranger of the 
Texas plain was superior. 

The next morning Verna was awak- 
ened by the crackling of the huge fire 
Poncho had built. She hurriedly 
dressed. The air of the mountains was 
bracing, crisp and clear. Far away on 
the distant hillside she could see the 
herd of sheep grazing, and the faith- 
ful shepherd dogs watching. 

Sills explained to them that these 
dogs were taken out to the flock of 
sheep when puppies a day old, and 
suckled by a mother sheep. They 
never see nor know anything else, 
which accounts for their faithfulness. 
Presently, they saw the stalwart Mexi- 
can riding away on his powerful black 
horse, Diablo. They could see the 
silver on his bridle and saddle and the 
silver mounted spurs. He waved a 
good-bye with his sombrero and bid 
them “Adios.” 

Beyond the San Juan river, the Ca- 
risa plains stretched away to the 
southeast. The air was balmy, invig- 
orating; the mustangs trotted along at 
a brisk rate of speed. Cattle were 
grazing on all sides. Black Beauty 
seemed in a playful mood, as_ she 
tossed her head and galloped over the 
little cradle knolls of the Carisa. Pon- 
cho pointed out to them the great salt 
lake, and later they passed near the 
edge of this vast dry lake of magnesia, 
glistening white beneath the sun. 

Out on the eastern edge of the 
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plains, near the Cuyama, and at the 
ecge of the Elkhorn, are the giant 
Painted Rocks. Here the Indians of 
yesteryear lived and hunted the plains, 
hills and valleys. In their idle hours 
they painted on the rocks and in the 
caves—great monstrous rocks, in which 
are caves that are broad and deep and 
high, large enough to drive in a herd 
of sheep. On the walls and roofs of 
the caves, and on the rocks, are the 
paintings of horses, warriors with bow 
and arrow, wigwams, tepees, chiefs, 
Indian girls, and animals of the hills. 
Painted in gaudy colors, with a perma- 
nent paint that has stood for years, ex- 
cept a few where some one with a de- 
structive mind, and nature, have tried 
to destroy this work of art of a pre- 
historic race. Nowhere has the de- 
parting Indian left relics such as these 
paintings of wonderful coloring—artis- 
tic masterpieces. 

Verna Garden spent hours gazing at 
and studying these paintings. She 
wondered how many years ago this 
tribe lived here. These were the only 
traces that were left to prove that the 
Indians had once been the inhabitants 
of the Carisa and the Cuyama. How 
had they left, and when? White men 
and Mexicans had been in this country 
for years, yet none had ever seen an 
Indian. But they had lived here and 
left their painted monuments that 
would stand for ages. 

To the southwest lay the Spanish 
ranch, and directly south the Agua 
Caliente. 

East of the Caliente rancho was the 
Cuyama Hacienda, the adobe ranch- 
house among the cottonwoods. It was 
here Poncho camped for the night. Vi- 
cente Castro, foreman of the rancho, 
asked them to stay and have supper 
with them. Verna and her father sat 
on the wide veranda talking to the 
foreman. They could see the little 
cabins of the settlers who had taken 
up government claims on the upper Cu- 
yama, and were living there, proving 
up on their homesteads. At the cor- 
rals the cowboys were doing the 
chores; a few hung around the house 
like a lot of school boys, trying to get 
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a look at Verna. When she looked up 
and smiled, they began hurried, use- 
less tasks, with a look of embarrass- 
ment, acting as if they had done some- 
thing they had been forbidden. As 
they appeared at supper, they were all 
“slicked up,” with their hair plastered 
down. Big Jess Scofield stared hard 
and dropped his knife in his embar- 
rassment. He hurriedly picked it up 
and began shoveling with it again. 
“Must have got scared or shied at 
something, didn’t you, Jess?” asked 
Gene. “I ain’t scared,” he snorted in- 
dignantly. “Hold on, hold on! One 
o’ you fellers ’ll be sent to the horspi- 
tle for repairs,” said Happy Fogg. 
“That kind of talk allers leads to a 
tangle.” 

“Hey, Quong, bring us in another 
cup o’ sheep-dip, pretty pronto,” said 
Slivers, passing over his coffee cup. 
“That almond-eyed rice thrower Il get 
you if you don’t quit making fun o’ his 
coffee,” said Gene, with his slow 
drawl. “No better cook ever throwed 
a dishrag over a barb-wire fence than 
Quong, and he’s stayed by this bunch 
down to the last white chip. Pass the 
frijoles, Dick.” 

Shorty, with his old, whimsical 
smile, sat gazing at the bunch with his 
knife poised in the air. “This damn 
java is hotter’n blazes,” said Slivers, 
as he blew noisily into his saucer to 
cool it off. 

Verna looked on with an amused 
look on her face. “They are just a lot 
of boys grown up, aren’t they father!” 
When they finished the meal, Castro 
and his two daughters, Ysobel and Do- 
lores, entertained them on the veranda. 
Dolores played her guitar and Castro 
sang fragments of Spanish songs. 

Verna gazed out at the great, bar- 
ren waste that stretched away to the 
south, where the cattle grazed. Her 
father had gone into the house with 
the Castros, while Verna strolled 
through the garden. She wondered at 
the awful stillness, the solitude. The 
ever-changing shadows of the gather- 
ing dusk seemed to whisper to her as 
she looked on this vast, grim, darken- 
ing earth. Again she felt the gripping 
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sensation, the phantom spirit of the 
West that seemed to hold her in its 
spell. Stars came out, great white, 
blinking stars. The mournful laugh 
of the coyotes broke the stillness, and 
was answered by Propone and Qui- 
chee. The mountains loomed in the 
distance, dark and bold. Her thoughts 
went back to La Panza and the tall, 
lean rider of the range. She won- 
dered when she would see him again. 
She was awakened from this pleasant 
reverie by Gene’s voice: “Say, Shorty, 
if you don’t quit playing that spavined, 
wind-broken old accordion, you’re go- 
ing to be surrounded by flowers; an’ 
you won’t smell ’em either.” The 
music still kept up. “Shorty, there’s 
goin’ to be a long procession, and 
you're going to be riding at the head. 
Why don’t you quit and go home?” 
said Jess. ‘“Ain’t got no home.” “Well, 
we'll dig you one if you don’t quit jam- 
ming wind into that thing.” 

Verna smiled at their good natured 
repartee, and went back into the house. 
When she awoke the next morning she 
wondered where she was. The thick 
adobe walls of the bedroom reminded 
her of a feudal castle she had read of 
in her father’s books. The sun was 
shining bright as she walked out into 
the patio that opened into the court 
yard. Ai little fountain played in the 
pool of water, around which grew 
water lilies. In the yard the dogs 
lounged around, the thin, lean hounds 
that were used for hunting. Propone 
and Quichee were playing with a big 
black greyhound. Gene Johnson, a 
cowboy, rode out to look over the 
fences, with a bunch of hounds follow- 
ing; the two shepherd dogs remained 
behind with Propone; chained to an 
oak tree in the yard were the massive 
stag-hounds. 

Vernon Garden had found a fast 
friend in the sorrowful Dolores, while 
Verna had struck up an admiring ac- 
quaintance with Ysobel. 

The girls of the rancho had just re- 
turned from the convent at Santa Bar- 
bara. Dolores missed her music and 
her books, while Ysobel, with her na- 
ture wild and carefree, delighted in her 














rides across the valley with Verna. 
Castro had told Vernon Garden he 
would secure for him the adobe house 
in the Salisbury canyon, from the for- 
est ranger, Charlie James. It would 
be an ideal abode for them, near the 
Hacienda and under the direct protec- 
tion of the forest ranger. About noon 
they started for the canyon. Plover 
and ravens stalked about on the level 
floor of the valley; little Pohoes scam- 
pered to their holes; doves sat on the 
cottonwoods, at the edge of the can- 
yon. Roy Peck and Jess Scofield, rid- 
ing along the southern edge of the 
ranch, had been looking after the water 
holes at the Elder, and Chimney 
springs. They joined the party, and all 
went merrily up the canyon to James’s 
adobe. 

All courtesy was shown Vernon Gar- 
den and his daughter when they 
reached the place. James met them in 
the hospitable manner of the West, and 
invited them to stay as long as they 
liked. He took his gun and soon re- 
turned with enough quail for supper. 

The benignant face of the forest 
ranger broke into a smile as he pre- 
pared supper for his guests. ‘Well, if 
this meal don’t suit you, I guess may- 
be the dogs will eat it,” he said, as he 
winked at Castro. Roy Peck kept the 
crowd laughing all through the meal by 
his funny remarks. 

The next day the rain began to fall, 
the early winter rain. All day it poured 
down, steady, constant, incessant. Cas- 
tro and James were in a jovial mood. 
It had been a hot, dry summer, and 
the water holes were getting low. When 
crossing the valley the day before they 
had noticed a long string of cattle 
wending their way along the trail that 
led to the river. At night Hamlin, the 
range rider, appeared, wet, soaked to 
the skin, but good natured. “He’s al- 
ways on duty,” said James. “He rides 
through the storms with dogged per- 
sistence; in the hot days of the sum- 
mer he’s the same way. He seems to 
be what I call a man’s man; he used to 
be a trooper down on the border of 
Texas, and has been in service in Af- 
rica. He’s the best rider out here and 
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the 


strongest man I ever saw for 
his size. He can shoot straighter than 
any man Il ever saw. He’s a queer fel- 


low, though. I never heard him men- 
tion the name of any woman except 
his mother and sister.” 

James continued: “He was with me 
at Pine Mountain last year when the 
forest fire broke out; he fought like 
a demon; for thirty-six hours we had 
nothing to eat or drink, and when we 
got the fire under control I was glad 
enough to lay down and sleep, but 
Hamlin wanted to come on back. He’s 
made of iron, that fellow.” Here 
James grew reminiscent: “Yet, I re- 
member when his little dog got his leg 
broke fighting a wild cat, he took that 
little fellow home and cared for him 
like a woman would. I seen him pull 
a little calf out of the mud down in 
the tules by the Elder Spring, and pack 
him on his back half a mile to its 
mother. And Nedjar, he thinks more 
of that horse than he does of his own 
life.” 

In the days that followed, Verna’s 
liking for Hamlin increased; together 
they rode the vast stretches, infinitesi- 
mal dots under the high arch of the 
blue sky. One day they were riding 
far up the Cuyama near the Blue 
Mountains; the tops of the mountain 
peaks were covered with snow from 
the early snow fall. Deer and other 
animals had come down into the low 
foothills. As Hamlin and Verna 
neared a grove of poplar trees, Pro- 
pone stopped still and growled. They 
looked and saw a herd of elk standing 
under the poplars. Evidently the elk 
had not seen them yet; perhaps they 
scented them, as a great antlered mon- 
arch walked out from under the trees 
to the top of a little knoll, threw back 
his head and issued the challenge, a 
sound half-whistle, half moan. This 
whistle can be heard for miles; it is 
the challenge to any other buck. When 
the elk hear the challenge they will 
go any distance or swim a river to get 
to the challenger. The elk live a 
polygamous life; whichever elk is the 
most powerful is the monarch of the 
herd. This challenger was a mon- 
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strous buck, wide spreading horns, 
head thrown back, with his large nos- 
trils dilated and his big eyes protrud- 
ing, he looked fit for battle. On came 
the buck who had heard the challenge; 
he came within a few rods, stuck his 
great antlers into the ground, caught 
up a bunch of sod and threw it in the 
air fifty feet. Then came the snorting 
and pawing of ground, the fierce 
charge, the broadside plunges. These 
fellows were fighting for blood, for 
supremacy. 

They fought terrifically. After the 
battle the vanquished elk stalked away 
into the the forest, alone, to stay for 
months, while the victor returned to 
the does. It was purely a case of the 
survival of the fittest, physically. They 
saw the vanquished elk, days after- 
ward, lying by a log, his front feet 
stretched out forward, his head resting 
on his legs. He did not move when 
they came up. He was surely an ob- 
ject of humiliation. 

They rode to the forks of the river, 
where the Cuyama joins the Santa Ma- 
ria, and becomes a tossing, turbulent, 
mad, rushing river, a wild thing of the 
West. Roaring, as it hurried across 
the valley, down through the Narrows, 
through the mountains to the sea. 

Hamlin had grown to love this beau- 
tiful girl, loved her with every look 
of his eye, every tone of his voice. The 
days spent in the following months 
were pleasant, indeed. Sometimes, 
when they were riding they would 
stop and pick wild flowers; sometimes 
they would visit the Hacienda. Ham- 
lin told her how he loved the free, 
open life of the plains. “But it will 
never be the same again, when you 
go away,” he said. “I would like to 
have you here always, you are the 
bright sunshine to the growing grass 
and flowers; the breezes seem softer 
and milder since you came.” He 
gazed away consciously. “I seem to 
see your face in every flower, to hear 
your laughter in every stream; your 
voice sounds as soft as the summer 
breeze at midnight, and somehow the 
birds seem to sing more when you are 
around, and I—I love you, Verna.” 
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Just then a little, sweet wind came up 
from the south, played with the sun- 
burned curls underneath her sombrero, 
wavy brown curls that shone like gold 
in the sun. She smiled a sweet, seri- 
ous smile of unusual quality, and her 
beautiful brown eyes twinkled. “Do 
you really care?” she asked naively. 
“Oh, look!” she cried, just as a gust of 
wind caught the brilliant colored au- 
tumn leaves of the sycamore tree, 
hurled them high into the air and 
scattered them far across the canyon. 

Together they rode the plains from 
the Cuyama to the Agua Caliente. 
Everywhere the hills were covered 
with California poppies, a_ bright 
golden yellow. Green grass had 
sprung up all over the valley. A breeze 
was blowing off the Pacific. Through 
the rocky gullies, through the sage 
brush, and waste and sand along the 
river they went. When they came up- 
on the level stretch again, the horses 
struck into a lively gallop, shaking 
their heads and manes, and began a 
race. 

Neck and neck they ran, Black 
Beauty and Nedjar. The wind of the 
sea was in their face. With her hair 
blown back, to Hamlin Verna was a 
picture of loveliness. On and on, 
faster and faster, raced the horses. 
They could feel the muscles gather 
under them and buoyantly spring for- 
ward. There was no strain, no neces- 
sity to hold on to their level running 
gait. She loosened the bridle rein, and 
cried: “Go on, Beauty.” The green 
plains swept past them, the wind stung 
their faces, howled in their ears, tore 
at her hair. When they reached the 
Elder Spring the horses slowed down. 
“Wasn't it glorious?” she exclaimed. 
“It sure was some race,” said Hamlin. 
“Beauty is the first horse that ever 
kept up with Nedjar in a race.” And 
laughing the happy, care-free laugh of 
youth, they dismounted at the ranch 
house with the two tall chimneys, one 
at either end, the chimneys that give 
the name to the springs below, Chim- 
nev Springs. 

That day James came over to the 
house and told them that some one was 

















rustling cattle from the Huasna, the 
Wasioja, and the Spanish ranch. 
Blanco had seen no evidence at the 
Caliente, but he expected trouble at 
any minute; his men were armed and 
a fight was anticipated. “What would 
they do ?” asked Verna, “if they caught 
these cattle thieves?” “Well,” said 
James, as he lit his cigarette, “you 
have seen that big cottonwood tree be- 
tween here and the Caliente, the one 
that has the dead limb reaching out 
over the road.” “Yes,” said Verna. 
“Well, they say a limb always dies af- 
ter they hang a man on it. His grave 
is that little pile of rocks just off to the 
left of the road.” Verna was silent. 
James continued: “These thieves are 
like pirates, they rob and steal, yet 
they would give you anything they 
had, except their horses.” 

“They are trying to beat luck,” said 
Vernon Garden, “while life itself is 
urging them on. Their crimes are 
more of boldness and strong impulses 
than badness. They are adventurous, 
and love excitement; they want their 
horses to be the best, to flaunt their 
superiority in the face of others; their 
crimes are wicked, of course, but not 
the mean, despicable, rat-like wicked- 
ness of the city criminals. They are 
born of an idle, indolent race of Mexi- 
cans, and their very beings are per- 
meated with the consummate effront-- 
ery and vain glory of a scornful, de- 
fiant race.” “I’ve noticed,” said James, 
“their greatest failing is laziness; they 
spend their days in idleness, and steal 
to obtain ease and luxury. One thing, 
they never prey upon women or peo- 
ple in dire circumstances. There’s 
more kindness in their hearts than 
you would think, and they value a good 
horse more than a human life.” 

Gene Johnson rode up to ask for 
Hamlin. “I wanted to know,” said 
Johnson, in his low, quiet voice, “if you 
had seen anything of Jess Scofield; he 
went to Moron for the mail and ought 
to be back before now. If it had been 
Peck or Slivers I wouldn’t think any- 
thing about it. I’d say they were hav- 
ing a time, but Jess ain’t that kind.” 
“Gosh all hemlock,” said Shorty, “but 
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Jess is gone a dickens of a long time; 
he shore ought to be here by now. Dick 
and Miss Verna rode down that way 
a couple of hours ago; guess mebby 
they'll see him. Mebby we had better 
ride down that way—the river has 
started to go down, and the quicksand 
is gettin’ treacherous. It ain’t deep 
enough for him to swim now, and he 
might get in trouble. There comes a 
horse now—guess it must be him.” So 
putting their mustangs on the run they 
soon came up to Jess’s big grey horse, 
riderless, gaunt, the reins hanging over 
his head, mud from head to heels. “My 
God,” cried Shorty, “the quicksand; 
Jess is caught in the quicksand.” Hur- 
riedly they rushed to the crossing; be- 
fore they reached there they saw Ham- 
lin’s little sorrel, and Verna’s Black 
Beauty standing on the bank. Propone 
was rushing up and down, barking and 
yelping. In the stream a few yards 
from the bank was Scofield, caught in 
the quicksand, sinking slowly but 
surely; the water had reached his arm 
pits. Hamlin uncoiled his rope and 
threw it far out over the river, but it 
fell a few feet short. He tried again 
and again, but could not throw it far 
enough. Hamlin wanted to tie the 
rope around himself and try to wade 
out. Johnson knew this would be use- 
less. 

Propone stood on the bank whining 
and barking. “Wait, Dick, Propone,” 
shouted Verna, grabbing the great dog, 
“hurry—the rope.” Hamlin instantly 
grasping her meaning, rushed over, 
tied the rope around the dog’s neck. 
“Go, Propone,” her voice rang with the 
command. Into the water the big fel- 
low plunged, swam the treacherous 
stream to the sinking cowboy, just as 
the water reached his neck. Hamlin 
had mounted Nedjar, and taken a turn 
of the rope around the horn of the 
saddle. Scofield hung on with all his 
might, as Hamlin started Nedjar to 
It was a hard pull, as the cow- 
boy had sunk to his knees in the quick, 
sand, but the game little sorrel pulled 
strong and steady, and landed the cow- 
boy safe on the bank. Propone ran 
up and down the bank, shaking the 
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water from his shaggy coat; he seemed 
to rejoice in what he had done. “Oh, 
you noble fellow,” cried Verna, as she 
grabbed the great, dripping fellow 
around the neck. 

The summer months came and went. 
Verna was realizing she had begun to 
love the place, she loved the plains, 
stretching into the blue haze of the 
distant mountains, mountains that 
seemed to beckon her. Even in their 
utter desolation there was something 
that seemed to hold her, some unseen 
force, something she could not shake 
off. 

The hot, dry days of the summer 
passed, the long drought of the fall 
had set in. Blanco and his cowboys 
had saddled their horses, and started 
for the lower Caliente, to bring up the 
herd of yearlings, to the upper fields 
where there was water. They stopped 
to water their horses, in the cool little 
creek that runs down from the Agua 
Caliente spring. The Agua Caliente 
(hot water) spring comes out of the 
ground hot, but by the time it runs 
down the canyon to the ranch house 
it is clear and cool. As they pass the 
laguna and rounded the point at the 
bend of the river, they came upon a 
bunch of Mexicans and _ slouchily- 
dressed half-breeds, rushing away the 
herd of red yearlings. 

A running battle followed; pistol 
shots rank out. The rustlers ran their 
horses across the river, headed for the 
Painted Rocks. Blanco and his men 
were after them, shooting at every 
jump. A Mexican reeled and fell from 
the saddle. As the bandits fled, the 
cowboys returned to get the wounded 
Mexican and go back to the ranch to 
get reinforcements, and begin their 
battle anew on the morrow, as it was 
getting dusk. 

It was far into the night when the 
arrangements were completed. Ham- 
lin had returned from a hard day’s ride 
from the Maricopa hills and Devil’s 
Gulch. Long before dawn the next 
morning, with Blanco and James riding 
ahead, they crossed the Santa Maria 
river and headed for the plains. Ham- 
lin was riding Beauty, as Nedjar was 
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leg weary from the hard ride from the 
hills the day previous. 

A daylight surprise was sprung on 
the unsuspecting bandits in a deep ra- 
vine near the Elkhorn. Murietta, the 
Mexican chief, and Three-Fingered 
Jack were saddling their horses; they 
sprang into their saddles. Three-Fin- 
gered Jack headed for the Lost Hills, 
while Murietta took to the mountains 
along the river. Blanco and James, 
with the cowboys, were busily round- 
ing up the rustlers, and Hamlin started 
after Murietta, up the steep trail that 
led to the ridge of the mountain. Verna 
and Ysobel could see them from the 
other side of the river. She recog- 
nized the rustler as the handsome 
Mexican she had seen at La Panza, rid- 
ing his wonderful black horse, Diablo. 
Down the steep declivity of the Hay- 
stack Mountains rode this fearless ban- 
dit, and the lanky ranger of the Texas 
plains followed. None but Hamlin 
would dare risk his life in such a wild, 
dare-devil ride. Across the hills, Mu- 
rietta rode, across the river bed, and 
still Hamlin kept after him. The af- 
ternoon came and went, and still the 
chase continued. It was a case of man 
to man, and two strong men were fight- 
ing it out, mounted on the two best 
horses on the Cuyama, each as black 


as night. Myrietta rode in almost a 
straight line south, headed for the 
Santa Barbara potreroes, and the 


plainsman followed. It was hard go- 
ing, a herculean task, and the hot sun 
bore down on them; dust was in their 
faces, the hot, dry alkali dust of the 
upper Cuyama. The wind was blow- 
ing from off the desert, hot, dry, arid. 

From time to time Hamlin tried to 
moisten his lips with his tongue, but 
he could not. He wondered if the 
horseman ahead had a canteen; could 
he stand it much longer, and how long 
could these tired horses last without 
water ? 

Hamlin stopped to tighten his sad- 
dle girth, and noticed Murietta stop 
also. “Want to rest, Beauty?” he said; 
but she shook her head. The man 
talked on; all day he had ridden with- 
out water. He wondered if there was 

















water in the spring, under the willows; 
he knew it was too late in the fall, but 
still he would look. Like a man in a 
daze he stumbled over the sage brush, 
but when he reached the water hole it 
was dry. He looked across to where 
he had left his horse and saw the out- 
law riding back. He pulled out his 
revolver and fired; though out of range 
Murietta’s horse whirled and started 
on the run. Beauty became frightened 
and started on the back trail. The 
ranger’s features became drawn with 
anguish; he shook his head and stood 
there, and saw Murietta ride away evi- 
dently in triumph, while the dust rose 
and settled. As the grim-visaged chief 
turned in his saddle he waved adios to 
Hamlin, and a sinister smile spread 
over his countenance. He rode due 
east; beyond lay Tehachapi and the 
Mojave desert. Little puffs of alkali 
dust rose as big black Diablo hit the 
trail. Hamlin watched him, high 
among the rocks, riding his wonderful 
horse like a god of the sea, riding the 
crest of the waves. 
, He saw him again as he was cross- 
ing the ridge. Horse and rider stood 
for a moment silhouetted against the 
darkening sky like a statue in bronze, 
then turned and started down the 
mountain, where beyond lay the vast 
waste of the desert. Down the trail 
to nowhere, into the land God forgot. 
Far on the western rim of the earth 
the sun, a golden ball of fire, was set- 
ting, and black shadows were looming 
under the hills. To Hamlin the shad- 
Ows were tragic, and with panting 
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breath he tried to call Beauty’s name, 
but his parched throat would not an- 
swer. His thin lips tightened, as he 
saw the horse go out of sight around 
Deceptive Point. 

When morning came the tall, lean 
ranger was wandering aimlessly about, 
muttering incoherently; a band of rid- 
ers, riding furiously, found him, cov- 
ered with alkali dust, his light flannel 
shirt torn, his face and hands covered 
with scratches and blotches of blood, 
but still going on under his iron will. 
His lips were parched and cracked, his 
tongue swollen in his mouth. He was 
given a little water from a canteen. 
They helped him into the saddle and 
Shorty rode behind. Johnson and 
Peck came riding up, leading Beauty. 
As Hamlin got off Shorty’s horse to 
mount Beauty, he began muttering 
about the water hole, two damn good 
horses and sun-burned curls. 

Verna came to meet them, riding 
Nedjar; as she drew up beside them, 


Nedjar rubbed his black muzzle 
against Hamlin’s hand. “Oh, Dick, 
you're splendid,” she cried; “we 


watched you ride after him till the two 
wonderful black horses became mere 
specks.” The far-away look in his 
eyes changed to one of joyful recogni- 
tion. He smiled and took her hand; 
the cowboys rode on, leaving them to 
themselves. Beauty and Nedjar fol- 
lowed, the reins loose on their necks. 
Silently, hand in hand, they rode where 
love was leading them, down the long 
trail, across the Cuyama, to the Ha- 
cienda. 





ADVENTURE 


Let time take what he will, nor fret to see 
The early sunset nearing from the West; 
Keep for the great roads of eternity 
The heart of youth that waits an eager quest! 





ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS.—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among 
the shipbuilders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a 
jJance in the Pavilion. There the military police seek Felix 
Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears that a lover, Captain 
Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence at the dance to 
eld Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. Jan 
rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, 
and seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in 





a desperate encounter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries 
Jan. Later, Pasek indicates that he will take a terrible revenge 
upon the bridal pair. A son is born to Jan, and he idealizes his 
future even as he idealizes the growth of the world’s greatest 
superdreadncught, the Huascar, on the ways at Galt. After the 
birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with Pasek, 
but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. Jan buys 
a new house for Stefan’s sake. Ujedski visits Jagiello and 
threatens to reveal her sin to Jan. Jagiello goes away, and 
Jan, helpless, calls in Ujedski to care for Stefan. Meanwhile, 


Pasek presses the military tax revengefully against Jan. Desperate, Jan works day and 
night to meet the tax, but at last loses his house and moves into Ujedski’s hovel. Skarga 


now induces him to join the Revolutionists. 


The meeting is attacked by the police, and 


after a thrilling fight, Jan escapes with a terrible wrist wound. The next day in the ship- 
yard Pasek tries to arrest Jan with his wound as evidence, but Jan destroys his hand in 
molten metal, makes his escape and is later captured by Pasek and returned to Galt for 


trial. He is found guilty and sentenced to 


ten years at Floryanska. Meanwhile, al- 


most ten years later, Jagiello, in the south, is selected because of her beauty for a 
desperate mission for the Empire. After six months at the Court, she is sent to War- 
saw to enamor Prince Rupprecht and steal the Russian war plans. She succeeds after 
a clever intrigue, precipitated the War of the Nations. During the Battle of Warsaw she 
comes upon Felix Skarga, who has sacrificed his life for Carlmania. Skarga tells her that 


Jan lives, and she turns her face toward Galt. 


Meanwhile in Galt, the mighty Huascar. has 


been launched, and Stefan has been given a commission in the Imperial Flying Corps by the 
Emperor. During the Battle of the Baltic he distinguishes himself for valor. But in the 
great naval battle the miracle happens—tne Huascar, built in seven years, is demolished 


in seven minutes.) 


CuHapTeER LVI. 


INISHED in seven minutes!” 
The Old Admiral’s voice was 
lost in the tumult of human 

cries about him. He stood at his 
observation post on the bridge, un- 
mindful of the red stains upon his 
body, his fingers clawing the rail, stif- 
fening and tightening, while his mind 
strove to grasp the tragedy that had 
befallen his beloved flagship. All he 
could mutter, in gibbering, almost in- 
articulate accents was: “Finished .. . 
in seven minutes!” 
Even as he stared through the blind- 
ing chaos, the great battleship listed, 
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lurched over on her port side, black 
and red against the sunrise. The Old 
Admiral heard the water below surg- 
ing through the bulkheads, crushing 
them like egg-shells. The crew, fight- 
ing to the last, scrambled like rats for 
the open hatches. Those that were 
left on the ship after the death toll of 
the first great shock, threw themselves, 
naked and choking, down the mam- 
moth, slimy side into the sea. 

The Old Admiral saw them hurtling 
down—the magnificent men whose he- 
roism was seared upon his heart and 
brain—the men who had manned the 
Huascar’s guns and sent the enemy to 
the sea’s lowest pits. Now in tum 

















they were going to their graves—and 
they went down fighting! That was 
the way they had lived. 

Seven minutes! 

A great hush came suddenly over the 
sea; the echoes of the sea-fight 
dimmed and died away. Then a won- 
derful sound smote upon the stillness: 
the thrilling diapason of the Huascar’s 
Imperial band, crashing out the na- 
tional hymn. The men were going to 
their deaths, their faces set and un- 
afraid. Those that were disabled sank 
upon the splintered decks; their voices 
rose full and splendid, roaring out the 
words of the stirring “God and Our 
Empire.” 

Seven minutes! 

The Huascar plunged and dipped 
like a wild horse, shivered from stem 
to stern in her death agony, and, top- 
pling, slid into the Baltic, churning the 
waters into writhing foam. And with 
her went hope of victory for the Carl- 
manian fleet. 

Seven minutes! 

In seven minutes the blind, feverish, 
pitiless toil of seven thousand men for 
seven years was reduced to twisted 


steel and flaming bulwarks! Seven 
years of life-crushing labor; seven 
years of life-sucking taxes; seven 


years of killing the souls of men—that 
the plaything of an Emperor might be 
swept to the bottom of the sea in seven 
minutes! 


CuHapTer LVII. 


In the quietude of that evening after 
the Battle of the Baltic, the Carlmanian 
hospital ship Bletz found much to do. 
The sea for miles was strewn with 
wreckage and bodies. The first news 
reached the world by way of Bohn- 
holm. The British Ajax had sent this 
wireless: “Huascar destroyed. Vic- 
tory is ours.” The operator at Hellig- 
domsklipper had relayed the message 
to Rugen, whence it had been tele- 
graphed to London, Paris and Petro- 
grad. The Captain of the Ajax had 
not wasted words. With the announce- 
ment of the Huascar’s destruction, the 
War Offices could construct the battle 
picture with unerring science. 
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So the sturdy little Bletz picked its 
way through the wreckage of war, and 
rescued the dead and the dying. The 
Red Cross officers found Stefan among 
the floating tangle of the little Wasp. 
They lifted him, unconscious, to the 
deck of the Bletz, and placed him 
among the long row of bodies under 
the awnings. 

The wounded Captain of the Danzig 
recognized Stefan. 

“That lad is the aviator who gave us 
the range of the Peter,” said he. “It 
was a feat of rare coolness and daring. 
I shall recommend him for the Imperial 
Cross of Gold.” 

The Bletz ran back toward the Carl- 
manian coast under full steam. The 
twilight was coming on; the sea trem- 
bled in jets of old rose and gold. 

Far ahead the blue Lora Mountains 
lifted like pale traceries as the Bletz 
crept into the harbor at Galt. The 
great Truskas in the fort above the 
shipyard thundered an awed salute of 
twenty-one guns in honor of the valiant 
heroes. 

So at last the gunner who had 
dragged Stefan from the bore of the 
cannon many years before had kept 
his word and fired a salute for him— 
the royal salute for the dead. 


CuHapter LVIII. 


This was on the day that Jan was re- 
leased from prison. 

He emerged from the massive stone 
gates of Floryanska a free man. His 
step was slow and heavy. His eyes 
blinked in the flaming sunset. He 
stared about him at the cliffs—at the 
mountains—at the sea—with a strange 
and bewildered look. He did not 
seem to understand that he was free 
at last and might go where he pleased. 
The world seemed strange and alien 
after the long, inexorable years that 
the Emperor had exacted from his life. 


‘The decade in the cold, solitary stone 


cell at Floryanska had aged him be- 
yond the reckoning of years. He was 
bent and cowed—and his spirit was 
gone. His eyes were watery and dim, 
wistfully tender with thoughts of his 
wife and his boy. His hair had grown 
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long and grey; his face was pale and 
furrowed. He had become an old, old 
man. 

He came out into the road on the 
heights. As he passed the portal a look 
of expectancy came into his eyes, as 
though he awaited a presence. He 
stood still and stared ahead, and called 
tremblingly: 

“Stefan! .. . Stefan!” 

He extended his arms as in a dream. 
He was the Father awaiting the Prodi- 
gal whom he saw in a vision a long 
way off. 

But though he waited, no one came. 

His boy was not there to meet him. 

His arms dropped; his head fell for- 
ward; tears dimmed his eyes. There 
was only solitude about him: twilight 
coming down upon the hills, sea-winds 
whispering softly upon the heights. 

The road led away into a green mea- 
dow and wound among the hills down 
into the town. Jan slowly made his 
way along this road. Galt with all its 
little white houses lay below. A sttill- 
ness had settled over the shipyard. He 
was soon tired and sat down upon a 
stone to rest. The Truska guns were 
roaring their salute. Jan heard them 
as a great, far-off throbbing, for his 
mind was obsessed with one hope. It 
was the single consolation left to him 
through those years in his lonely cell. 
He wanted to hold his boy in his 
arms again. 

“Stefan,” he called in a voice that 
was a choking whisper. “My boy! My 
boy!” 

No voice answered him. 

Here in these quiet hills he had once 
romped with his lad. 

After a while he rose and went slow- 
ly down into the village. His eyes 
burned with a strange fire. Shipbuild- 
ers and peasants stared at him curi- 
ously, but no one remembered him— 
no one spoke to him. He entered the 
Street of the Larches. There was the 
white house that had once been his— 
and Jagiello’s. Another was living in 
it now. He had no place he could 
call home. He was an outcast. 

He noticed that all the villagers 
were hurrying toward the docks. 
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Where were they going? Why were 
they hurrying so fast? . . . He spoke 
to a woman—Madame Tenta whom he 
had once known—but she brushed on, 
not answering. He called to a toiler— 
the man named Nicholas who had once 
worked by his side in the shipyard— 
but the man turned away abruptly. A 
group of young girls ran through the 
street. There were three, and they 
were crying. Jan heard them talking 
of a battle . . . And then he saw, com- 
ing slowly along the street under the 
trees, a woman, bronzed and bare- 
footed. Her yellow-brown dress was 
worn and frayed; its hem trailed in 
the dust. She had journeyed a long 
way. 

As Jan looked, the woman went 
quickly to the young girls and called 
them by name. “Elsa! Lela! Ula!” 
They stared at her, not knowing who 
she was. “O my children, I have come 
a long way—to bring you kisses from 
your father.” 

“From our father?” exclaimed Lela. 
“You knew our father?” 

“He has gone to war,” said Ula. 

“We are waiting for him to come 
home,” explained Elsa. 

“Your father is dead,” said the wo- 
man. 

“Dead!” exclaimed Lela, unbeliev- 
ing. 

“He died with the army at Warsaw,” 
returned the woman. “I was with him 
at the last. He died a hero, dear 
children. And he sent you kisses; 
your names were last on his lips . . .” 
The woman’s arms encircled the girls. 
She kissed them, reverently. Jan 
could not see her face, but her voice 
was tremulous as she spoke. Present- 
ly she passed on through the street, 
and disappeared among the trees. 

After a while the street became de- 
serted. Jan walked slowly through 
the gates. He knew not where to go. 
As his mind went back through the 
years, his footsteps turned across the 
court near Ujedski’s hovel, and he 
came to the garden and the little house 
where he and Jagiello and Stefan had 
lived near the river. 

The house was deserted and in ruins. 
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The garden was densely grown with 
a profusion of honey-suckle and aca- 
cias. A flock of wood-pigeons flew up 
in alarm from the lindens and disap- 
peared through the dusk. 

Weakness came over Jan. He sat 
down on the stones of the fountain he 
had once made for Stefan. Presently 
he was aware of some one entering the 
garden. He looked up and saw that it 
was the woman of the yellow-brown 
dress. She came slowly over and sat 
down near Jan. It was almost dark, 
and she seemed a mystic figure. He 
noticed that her feet had been bleed- 
ing from her journey, that her gar- 
ments were old and threadbare, that 
her hair was tangled threads of gold. 
Her face was buried in her hands. She 
sobbed silently. After a while she said: 

“Once I lived in Galt—many years 
ago. I have returned to find my boy.” 

Jan started. 

“You, too, had a boy?” asked Jan, 
unsteadily, a strange questioning light 
in his eyes as he gazed at the woman. 

“My son was appointed to the Fly- 
ing Corps by the Emperor, and I fear 
he was in the battle. I must find him— 
my boy—my love!” 

She rose to go, but tottered on her 
feet, and swayed weakly forward. Jan 
staggered to his feet and steadied her 
with his arm. “I must go,” she re- 
peated; “I must find Stefan... ” 

“Stefan? ... Stefan?” 

Tremblingly, Jan turned her face to- 
ward him. She was very beautiful. He 
reached out his great arms and crushed 
her to him, gazing into her tear- 
splashed eyes—deep, brave, agonized. 

“Don’t you know me, Jagiello? 
Don’t you know Jan?” 

The woman saw as one in a dream. 
“Jan! Jan!” she cried, rapturously. 
His tears rained upon her hair that he 
so loved—her wondrous yellow hair. 

After a long while they heard the 
measure of muffled drums. They 
looked up and saw, between the trees, 
a gray cortege entering the court. 


CuapTerR LIX. 


The cortege moved slowly through 
the gathering night. A long string of 
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creaking arabas, driven slowly by pea- 
sants with bowed heads and white 
faces, followed the band. The music 
was soft—music for the dead. Throngs 
of men, women and children moved be- 
side the carts. When Jan and Jagiello 
entered the street they saw that the 
faces of the Toilers were stained and 
haggard. 

Jan touched the arm of a passing 
stranger. 

“Who are the dead?” he asked. 

“From the Huascar and the other 
ships.” 

“The Huascar!” echoed Jan. 

“The battle! It’s gone hard with 
us today.” 

“The battle ?” 

“All our sons upon the ships—all 
dead! Step aside! Here they come!” 

The cortege passed. 

Jan hurried after the builder. 

“The Huascar, did you say? Gone 
down? Do you know, my friend, if 
there was a boy——?” 

“They were all boys.” 

“But my boy—Stefan Rantzau—did 
you hear of him?” 

“Go down to the gun factory. 
They’re all in a row. Some’s only 
wounded; maybe your boy’s among 
them . . . I saw one fellow—that avi- 
ator—the hero of the battle. They are 
going to decorate him with a Cross of 
Gold. He flew over the Peter the 
Great, they say, and they shot his 
plane into bits. But he beat them— 
he signaled to our fleet first!” 

“Was his name Stefan--Stefan 
Rantzau ?” 

“T don’t know his name. Whatever it 
is, it is written in glory.” 

Jan returned to Jagiello. They went 
in silence through the street toward 
the gun factory. They were weary, 
and they rested upon a bench near the 
Jena Bridge. It was a bridge she had 
often crossed in her youth. She was 
crying softly. 

“Jagiello . . . beloved!” 

She lifted a sad face. 

“Beloved, I cannot believe it is you 
—my Jagiello—come back to me!” 

He kissed her with infinite tender- 
ness. 
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“I would have forgiven,” he said, 
simply. 

There was a long silence, broken 
only by a far-off throb of drums... 
and presently the rattle of sabres .. . 
and the tramp of regiments. 

“Come, we must find our son,” said 
Jan. 


CHAPTER LX. 


The black iron gates of the gun fac- 
tory were open; the passage was 
thronged with toilers and their wives. 

Jan and Jagiello slowly wended their 
way through the sorrowful crowd. Sud- 
denly a soldier seized Jan roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“Back there! Don’t crush! 
you, what do you want?” 

“I want my boy,” said Jan. 

“What name?” said the soldier. 

“Stefan—Stefan Rantzau.” 

The soldier bawled out the name, 
whereupon a fusilier at a table opened 
a book and turned the white pages. 
“Rantzau—Rantzau,” he repeated me- 
chanically. 

“He was appointed to the Flying 
Corps by the Emperor!” urged Ja- 
giello. 

Jan and Jagiello were forced ahead 
through the impatient throng. They 
went into the long gray room adjoin- 
ing, where lay the dead. One by one 
they surveyed the youthful faces, lads 
from the farms and vineyards of the 
countryside. There was no sign of 
Stefan. 

A great joy bounded into Jan’s heart. 
“Perhaps he lives!” he exclaimed. 

At that moment there was a stir 
in the crowd. A Captain entered the 
room, followed by an eager mob. Jan 
and Jagiello were caught in the on- 
rush and carried along. Jan heard ex- 
cited voices around him. 

“The hero of the battle is in that 
room,” said a man. 

“They are going to decorate him 
with the golden Cross,” said a woman. 

The Captain passed into the next 
room, a long, low-ceiled shop. At the 
farther end a score of wounded gun- 
ners lay upon pallets, attended by 
Red Cross nurses. The Captain stopped 


Here, 
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at a bedside. The throng closed in 
quickly. 

A youth lay on the pallet. 

The Captain placed the 
Cross upon the youth’s breast. 

“For valor under the illustrious scep- 
ter of Rudolph III, Emperor of Carl- 
mania,” he said. 

Suddenly Jan strode forward, struck 
dumb. A tremor ran through his great 
body. His eyes glinted with an awful 
light. It was as if the man-hate of 
him was fighting with his God. His 
hands opened and closed convul- 
sively; his jaws locked; his face was 
of dull granite, in which his deep-sun- 
ken eyes burned like fire. 

“Do you know the lad?” asked the 
Captain. 

“He is my boy—Stefan—my son!” 
said Jan with a horrible, choking sob. 
He bent low and touched the white 
cheek. It was cold as marble. 

Jagiello threw herself beside the still 
figure, choking, her heart bleeding. 

Tenderly Jan reached down and 
took up the core of his heart, and laid 
him gently over his shoulder. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
Captain. 

“He is my boy,” answered Jan. 

“But you cannot remove him this 
way,” protested a nurse. 

“He is my boy,” repeated Jan. 

He brushed past the Captain and the 
nurse. Through the twilight aisle of 
hungry-eyed Toilers he went out with 
his son. 


Imperial 


CHAPTER LXI. 


As Jan passed through the gates of 
the gun factory into the street a tumul- 
tuous shouting of the populace smote 


upon his ears. Above the din he 
heard the heavy tramp of marching 
men, and the music of a band. Then 
suddenly the long echoing thunder of 
mighty guns roared through the peace- 
ful evening. It was the voice of the 
guns of Galt. 

From far down the street a soldier 
came running, breathless, mouth 
agape. The astonished populace 
stared in amazement. 
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“The enemy!” he cried; “the enemy 
—has landed—in Galt!” 

Men and women paled. The enemy 
in Galt? Unbelievable! ... Hark! 
what battle hymn was that? 


“Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unser guten Kaiser Franz! 
Lange lebe Franz den Kaiser 
In des Gluckes hellstem Glanz!” 


It was the roaring anthem of Aus- 
tria! 

Thousands upon thousands of the 
enemy had been convoyed in small 
boats to a safe landing several miles 
up the coast, under the friendly wing 
of dusk. Listen! Was that the “Mar- 
seillaise” bursting full-throated, in 
savage exultation? 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie! 
Le jour de gloire est arrive!” 


As Jan looked, he saw the blue and 
red uniforms of France breaking 
through the gloom. On and on they 
swept, across the Jena Bridge, upward 
toward the fort upon the heights. 

Miles out in the Baltic the remnant 
of the Allies’ ships had crept close 
enough to hurl their shells against the 
fort. The duel of the big guns was 
terrific. 

In Jan’s ears the terror of the night 
was as the distant murmur of the sea. 

At the gates leading to the heights 
a sentry stopped him. 

“Tt means death to go that way!” he 
warned. 

“He is my boy, and I am taking him 
home,” Jan answered the sentry, his 
eyes gazing straight ahead. 
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The sentry passed the man and the 
woman, and they walked slowly to the 
foot of the hill path. 

“Home ... home.” 

Jagiello’s voice was wistful, weary. 

As they go, the regiments of Eu- 
rope, rocking upwards on the roads, 
shout with tumultuous joy. 

“The Emperor wins! The Emperor 
wins!” cry the long blue Austrian col- 
umns climbing in the night; and Jan 
mounts to the heights with his lad 
across his shoulder. 

“The King wins! Long live the 
King!” bellows the British host, fixing 
bayonets for the charge upon the fort; 
and Jagiello falls into a silent heap. 

“La patrie wins! Vive, la France!” 
shout the red, red lines, the battle-lust 
in their eyes; and Jan stands still un- 
der the stars and lifts his eyes, sight- 
less with tears, to God. 

“The Czar wins! Long live our no- 
ble Czar!” roar a thousand savage 
throats; while Jan tenderly lifts the 
woman to her feet and helps her on- 
ward through the red night. 

And so together they go up with 
their son through the green November 
fields, the eternal triangle—man, wo- 
man, child—hanging in the maw of 
uncertain civilization; the woman bent 
with grief and sobbing; the shard that 
once was man, gnarled and _ silent, 
bulking a giant blotch against the 
night sky, striding upward with the 
tribute of war upon his shoulders, 
much as he had carried the woman 
eons before on their night of passion. 

And the regiments swing on in a 
wave of conquering thunder. 


(The End.) 





AMBITION 


Kind Heaven, to be a wonder, 
Find Fame the far to seek, 

To shake the earth like thunder— 
For two days and a week! 


Harry CowELt. 





Dewey to the Rescue 


By M. V. Gardner 


print from the slippery devel- 

oper and her hand touched 

Tim’s. The next instant he held 
her wet fingers tightly. 

“Oh, Silver, dear,” he whispered, 
and in the red glow of the dark-room 
she could see his gray eyes shining up- 
on her. “I must tell you—Silver—you 
must listen.” The faint Irish burr 
softened his voice as he pleaded husk- 
ily, but the girl jerked away her hand. 

“No, Tim,” she said, brusquely, “you 
mustn’t.” 

The door opened and shut with fin- 
ality. Outside she shrugged her shoul- 
ders impatiently. Silver had a slim, 
finely-formed figure, and when she put 
her hands in the wide-beaded pockets 
of her blue gabardine and raised her 
slender shoulders, the gesture was as 
expressive as if she had been a daugh- 
ter of sunny Italy, rather than of 
Sandy McPhee from the north high- 
lands. She had entered a sort of pas- 
sage between the dark room and the 
studio. By the small window a brass- 
wired cage stood on a table, and be- 
side it sat a white rat and cocked a 
pert pink eye at her. Bending over, 
the girl cuddled him, and her face lost 
some of its impatience. But as she 
started to rub her smooth cheek on his 
soft fur her eyes fell on Tim’s yellow 
sailor, hanging on a nail in the wall op- 
posite, and her level black eyebrows 
met in a troubled frown. 

“Oh, dear, why does he?” 

She spoke half-aloud, suddenly 
dropped the rat back into his cage, 
slammed the little door, and went on 
into the studio. It was a long, narrow 
room that opened on the street. In the 
center Tim’s hooded kodak focused on 
a heterogeneous pile of scenery, and 


S pri reached out to take the 


at one side a huge mechanical piano 
projected half way across the floor. 
The corner beside the entrance was 
partly separated from the rest of the 
room by a sooty green curtain, behind 
which, surrounded by her small square 
bottles of blue, red and purple, Silver 
practiced the art which her father had 
taught her. Sandy McPhee had sailed 
the seas for thirty years, and his 
daughter had his word for the fly- 
specked placard in the window an- 
nouncing her as “The Only Lady Tat- 
tooist in the Western Hemisphere.” 
As Silver took her seat at the small 
pine table which nearly filled her 
booth, she determinedly banished Tim 
from her mind, the frown from her 
forehead, and began to make ready for 
the evening. Pulling a lock of golden 
brown hair lower over each temple, 
she carefully began to pat the end of 
her nose with a pink-streaked cha- 
mois. The gallery was but a few 
blocks from the water-front, and be- 
tween them Tim and Silver managed 
to draw a steady stream of trade. A 
fortnight ago big Dave Fass, base- 
ment foreman of the Western Biscuit 
Company, had strolled in with a dip- 
per’s department girl clinging to each 
arm. Sitting in an amorous group on 
a rustic bench they were snapped by 
Tim. As they left, the man curiously 
thrust his head behind the gray-green 
curtain. Silver poised her bunch of 
needles above a bared brown arm on 
the table and glanced up at him in- 
quiringly. Dave withdrew his head 
slowly and went on, the girls laughing, 
but that glance brought him back the 
next evening and the next, and he was 
now wearing an Oriental dancer on one 
of his thick wrists, while on the other 
cavorted a vermilion dragon. 








So it was that when Silver heard a 
certain heavy step in the doorway she 
thrust the chamois into the open neck 
of her waist, with unnecessary haste, 
and bent over her instruments busily. 
A tall dark young fellow who would 
have been strikingly handsome had his 
features been molded more finely, 
pushed aside the curtain and leisurely 
seated himself in the chair opposite. 
When he had settled himself, Silver 
raised her head as if surprised. 

“Why, good evening, Mr. Fass!” 

Dave made no answer. He put an 
elbow on the table and began running 
his fingers through his thick black 
hair. His other hand he held out to 
the girl. 

“Freshie!” Silver laughed nervously 
and slapped at the broad palm. But 
there was so little spring in her gesture 
that as her hand fell on the table he 
imprisoned it. 

“Say, little one, I’m going to wait 
for you to-night.” His voice, rough 
from calling orders above the whirr of 
machinery, was determined. “Over a 
week, an’ you ain’t a 

“Well, m’lord,” Silver interrupted, 
pulling her hand away, “you may be 
boss in your little cellar, but you ain’t 
here!” Her tone was mockingly de- 
fiant, but her eyes dropped before his 
look. “You don’t realize how careful 
a lady in my place has got to be.” She 
paused and added primly: “Anyhow, 
my father’s very particular about my 
friends.” 

“Well, he better look me up in the 
Blue Book, then, for I’m going to be on 
deck!” The man’s voice was care- 
lessly assured. 

Skilled in down-town repartee, Sil- 
ver was used to parrying with wits 
much quicker than Dave’s. But before 
his black eyes she found herself strug- 
gling with a diffidence that caused her 
to hold him off a little fearfully. 

“Not much doing to-night.” She 





tried to guide the conversation into 


safer channels. 
“Good thing. 
O’Brien’s and we'll have 


Come around to 
a dance 


an 
“Can't!” 
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“Why not?” demanded Dave, per- 
emptorily, frowning. 

“Because, Mr. Policeman, these are 
office hours in this little operating- 
room. How long is it going to take 
you to get on to that?” 

A man and girl, foreigners, passed 
by them out of the gallery. They held 
white cards, and their voices rose ex- 
citedly as they bent over the slips. 
Dave glanced up absently, and then 
leaned forward, pleased by a sudden 
idea. 

“Say, Silver, come on in and let the 
little man snap us together!” 

She drew back. “Nothing doing! I 
ain’t contributing to no family album 
of your harem!” 

He grinned. “Humph! So you saw 
me that night?” 

She stared at him coldly, without re- 
plying, and he added: “Don’t let that 
worry you, girlie. Just my twin sis- 
ters in from the farm. I had to show 
them the city, didn’t I?” 

Two sailors had come in and were 
hesitating before the curtain. Silver 
glanced at them and spoke brusquely 
to Dave. “Gangway! You're blocking 
traffic !” 

He did not move. His eyes fixed on 
her meaningly; he sat as if waiting till 
she clasped her hands behind her head 
and laughed. “By-bye—I mean it.” 
She paused and added irreverently: 
“T’ll be leaving here about eleven.” 

Rising, the man bent over and patted 
her shoulder. “That’s the girl!” He 
struck a match on the under side of 
the table, deliberately lighted a cig- 
arette, and went on out by the impa- 
tient sailors. 

Next morning Silver was late. She 
called a hasty greeting to Tim and the 
old man who assisted him in the studio, 
and hurried through. In the back room 
she took off her black sailor and hung 
it beside Tim’s. 

As had often happened, Dewey’s 
cage was already cleaned, and he 
gnawed the end of a carrot content- 
edly. The girl knew who had done it, 
and a tardy conscience sent the color 
into her cheeks. Dewey was the dar- 
ling of her heart. Born and bred in the 
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city, she had never before had a pet. 
When the bird-store moved next door 
she fell in love with the glossy white 
rat the first morning she saw him 
scampering about his bright cage. 

“How was Silver’s boy to-day?” 

She pulled open his door and he ran 
up her sleeve swiftly and tickled her 
bare neck with his cold little nose. As 
she opened her purse to take out a 
lump of sugar, the door from the studio 
opened. Tim stepped in hesitatingly 
and pulled it shut after him. Silver 
bent over the rat and became absorbed 
in feeding him the sweet in small frag- 
ments from the pink tip of her finger. 
The little photographer stood and 
watched; the face beneath his rumpled 
auburn hair very serious, his wistful 
gray eyes troubled and the wide, hu- 
morous mouth closed tightly. Finally 
he thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and with difficulty spoke: 

“Silver, girl, could I be saying 
something to you?” 

“Say what?” Her tone was not en- 
couraging. 

“T’m not strong on buttin’ in, Silver.” 
Tim’s tone was almost pleading. ‘You 
know—’tisn’t easy for me to be saying 
this, but—that fellow that’s been hang- 
ing round here lately—that——-” He 
paused, for the girl had lifted her head 
and her eyes flashed straight at him. 

“Go on, Mr. Garrity—that took me 
home last night!” 

Tim put an involuntary hand out to- 
ward her. “Don’t, Silver!” He spoke 
with sudden impetuosity. “Ah, you 
can’t have noticed the mouth or the 
eyes of him. . . It’s no man he is. . . 
He’s not worth your——” 

Her cheeks flaming, Silver had 
clasped her hands before her. ‘Tim, 
I'll thank you to keep anything else 
you are thinking of telling me until I 
ask you!” Before he could speak she 
had pushed by him out of the room. 

Inside her booth she went to work 
nervously, cleaning and arranging her 
instruments, and by the time she had 
finished the high color had faded from 
her cheeks. She leaned her head on 
her hands and stared before her, un- 
seeing, at the purple, green and red 
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sketches of dragons, scantily-clad 
dancers and Japanese contortionists 
tacked to the walls about her. Lost in 
revery, she was - re-living the past 
night... 

She had slipped away very hur- 
riedly. She could still feel Dave's 
hand as he stepped out at the corner 
and pulled her arm close to him. While 
they were walking they had talked lit- 
tle; presently, his arm still pressing 
her, his hand had slipped down and 
closed over her own. The flat where 
she and her father had housekeeping 
rooms was only a few block away. 
When they reached it she had un- 
locked the door and stood looking up 
at the man, dimly outlined against the 
yellow blurr of the street light. As 
she raised her head he bent over her, 
but she put out a guarding hand. “I'll 
see you to-morrow night, Dave.” She 
had spoken a little breathlessly. 

“You sure will, girlie.” He leaned 
nearer... 

Obeying some inexplicable impulse, 
Silver had stepped back from him 
swiftly and shut the door. In her room 
she sat down panting on the bed, and 
put her hands to her hot cheeks. 

At this point in her reminiscence she 
suddenly laughed, puzzled. “Silly!” 
she murmured half-audibly. 

The day dragged slowly. Usually, 
in the few minutes after dinner before 
the evening’s trade began, Silver would 
help Tim in the dark-room. But to- 
night she took a short walk, gossiped 
with the cashier in the Greek restau- 
rant down the block, and at Beppo’s 
flower-stand bought two red jacquemi- 
nots, which she pinned on her waist. 
When she returned, Tim had started 
the piano, and groups were loitering at 
the door, listening. Seated at her table 
she could feel it vibrate under her 
arms as the music resounded in the 
room. The noise made her head throb, 
and after a time she left her booth and 
wandered uneasily through the gallery. 
Dewey saw her coming, and ran up 
and down the bars of his cage joyfully. 
She took him out, and he scrambled to 
her shoulder, where he sat blinking. 

Silver let him keep his perch, and 











strolled back to the entrance. A< stiff 
breeze blew in from the bay and hus- 
tled the fog before it. Enjoying the 
salty freshness of the air, she stood 
cooling her flushed cheeks until the fat 
little barber smiled from his doorway 
opposite, with the evident intention of 
joining her. Hastily giving a covert 
glance down the street, she stepped in- 
side. 

Trade was brisk that evening; it was 
nearly eleven before the girl was left 
alone. She took up her pet, who had 
been asleep, and held him before her. 
“Oh, you needn’t wink at me!” She 
shook him gently. ‘“He’s coming, all 
right—I ain’t worrying about that.” 

Suddenly she dropped the rat into 
her lap. A wide shadow had dark- 
ened the wall. Dave Fass came in and 
sat down. 

“Good-evening.” The girl 
without raising her eyes. 

There was no response, and_ she 
looked up. The man had put his hands 
into his pockets, and was staring at her 
curiously. 

“Well,” said Silver, sharply, “where 
are your manners, little boy!” 

Dave bent forward suddenly, and put 
his arms on the table. “Don’t you talk 
manners to me!” His black eyes glow- 
ered upon her, half-puzzled. “What 
d’you mean, smarty, actin’ the way you 
did last night ?” 

Silver tossed her head, but her eyes 


spoke 


were dancing. “I don’t get you,” she 
said. 
“You little ” Dave made a dive 





for her hands, which she hastily put 
behind her. He leaned across the small 
table, very near. “Say, Silver, you’ve 
got me going and you know it. And,” 
as her eyes wavered before him, “I 
think I’ve got you going, too. Little 
queen”—his voice was a whisper— 
“look at me!” 

Silver could hear her heart pounding 
so that it drowned the clang and grind 
of the street cars. She tried to speak, 
but her voice seemed to have suddenly 
left her. 

“Ah, Silver!” 

The girl’s head dropped till the 
heavy odor of the roses at her waist 
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Dave put a hand 
under her chin to raise her face. At 
his touch she moved back a little. He 
laid his hands on her shoulders and 
slowly drew her nearer. 

“Not last night, but now!” His 
voice was triumphant. 

“Don’t. Some one might look in—” 
Silver struggled with her words. 

Dewey had climbed through the 
white ruffles above him and clung to 
the long green stems while he daintily 
nibbled a scarlet rose petal. Suddenly 
a large hand appeared beside him. He 
sniffed at it—critically—and then with 
intense dislike. The hand moved a lit- 
tle and one of the fingers pressed down 
on his pink webbed foot. He turned 
his little head swiftly and his sharp 
teeth sank into the flesh. 

Silver had again begun falteringly: 
“Don’t, Dave——” when suddenly the 
man drew back roughly, lifted a hand 
on which showed a small drop of red, 
and struck heavily. Dewey lay on the 
floor beside them, a limp bundle of 
fur. 

“Dirty little varmint!” 

Dave nursed his hand and looked 
angrily across at Silver, who sat star- 
ing, her color gone. “What the devil 
do you want with a filthy little beast 
like that about you for, anyhow?” he 
growled. His lips were drawn back so 
that a small scar showed white on one 
of them. 

Suddenly the girl’s color came back. 
She clenched her small fists before her 
and her eyes blazed almost black. 
“You big coward—you big bully, you!” 
She caught her breath as if unable to 
goon. “Oh, go away, go away!” 

The man’s face changed as he looked 
at her. “Aw, now, girlie,” he began. 

But Silver drew back. “Don’t you 
speak to me, you—you brute!” 

Dave flushed and his eyes narrowed 
as he stared at her. “What?” he said 
slowly, and laughed. “You little fool; 
don’t worry. I won't.” 


was perceptible. 


Without another glance he got up, 
and stepped out, shoving the rat from 
his way with the toe of his boot. Silver 
dropped her head into her arms on the 
table. 
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A few minutes later Tim came into 
the studio carrying some dripping 
prints. He stopped as he heard a 
queer sound behind the curtain, put 
down the pictures and went softly to 
the booth. The Only Lady Tattooist 
in the Western Hemisphere was bent 
over her table, her shoulders shaking 
with stifled sobs. He stared at her 
until the small white bundle on the 
floor caught his eye. He picked it up, 
hesitated a moment, looking at Silver 
with some perplexity, and carried it 
away. 

When her sobbing had turned to 
long, tremulous breaths, the girl raised 
her head and turned to look for her 


little pet. 

“Poor littl———” she began  un- 
steadily, and stopped in surprise. 
“Why——” She looked about the 


floor, got up and stared out into the 
room. Tim’s assistant sat dozing in 
one corner. Dabbing at her eyes, she 
walked slowly through the studio to 
the rear door, which was ajar, and 
looked in without speaking. 
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Tim stood staring down at the rat, 
which lay on the table before him. 
“Poor old fellow,” he said, and with 
one finger ruffied the hair on his little 
head. Dewey pushed himself up on 
his forepaws, looked around at his 
mistress, and blinked. At this, Silver 
sprang forward. 

“Oh, Tim! He’s alive!” she cried. 

“Sure,” Tim answered. “Just a bit 
dazed, he was.” 

The girl looked at Tim’s narrow 
shoulders as he bent over her pet, and 
shut her teeth to hold in a sudden, sob- 
bing breath. 

Tim heard it and turned quickly. 
“Ah, Silver, darlin’, don’t—I can’t 
stand it!” He held out his hands. 

The next moment Silver had flung 
herself upon him, and her arms were 
tight about his neck. After a time, her 
face close to his, she whispered: 
“There was something you started to 
say when I left you in the dark-room 
the other night.” A sob made the end 
of the sentence uncertain, but he heard. 
“What was it Tim, dear?” 





TO A SEA-GULL 


A Sonnet 

















Thou rover of the deep and briny sea, 

The rule and triumph of the air is thine; 

Where frothy snow-capped billows roll and shine, 
Now sweeping low, now soaring far on high, 

Thy flapping wing above the foam doth fly 

In rounds of aerial freedom all divine: 

O light and lofty skimmer of the brine, 

All unafeared of storms that follow thee! 


The boat of Helios with its wings of gold, 

In taking flight across the heaven’s expanse, 
Traversing realms no mortals might behold, 

Had not thy gift of winging grace to climb; 

Or charm the senses to a tranquil trance— 

O gull; thy freedom is a thing sublime. 


MINERVA L’ORE. 


On Night Duty 


By Gene Harton 


large and dirty town. South Coun- 

try men grew frank with disgust 

when they saw the pall of fog that 
hung for a fortnight outside the win- 
dows, yet things were little better 
when the fog cleared and the great 
buildings stood stark in their black 
ugliness. 

Yet the night nurses would linger at 
the corridor windows on their way 
down to the dining room. There was 
the glamour of night on the big city, 
mighty buildings silhouetted against 
a sky of dark luminous blue, towers 
that divided the stars, and far below 
in the street the ruby and topaz lights 
of the road-menders, with the glowing 
brazier of the night watchman. And 
then dawn came with its chilling wind 
and its gray cheerless light that dis- 
covered, without love or pity, the sor- 
did things of town—the dirty canal, 
the barges, the heaps of timber, the 
ugly money-making warehouses and 
factories. All this we saw—a world 
pallid and cold, with none of the gen- 
ial glow of noontide. 

The hospital never failed to charm 
me at night. Its interior aspect had a 
beauty of dim wards and red, subdued 
lights over the “dug-outs,” where a 
sister or nurse sat in charge. The long 
rows of white beds disappeared into 
the darkness, and the men in them had 
that pathos—unreal in some cases—of 
the sleeping and helpless. At night 
they were all children—children who 
talked pitifully in their sleep of Ger- 


| WAS a large base hospital in a 


mans and trenches and ghastly things 


beyond our ken. They called some- 
times a woman’s name and professed 
next morning a guileless ignorance of 
her existence. 

It was a hushed and mysterious 


world, where one whispered and 
walked stealthily, and yet where much 
was told and where life secmed sim- 
pler and more genuine than by day, 
when the little tin gods were all awake. 
At that time I saw most of the mental 
ward, the most pathetic place in any 
hospital. Sleep was an unwilling visi- 
tor there, except to the orderlies, who, 
in the intervals of card-playing and 
button-cleaning relapsed in the at- 
titudes of the seven sleepers. 

Night after night, old Dad MHob- 
son would stay awake till two or three 
o'clock, without complaint or murmur. 
Any man a little past his prime was 
called “dad” or described as “old” in 
this land of youth. And in sober fact 
Dad Hobson had seven children. He 
had been a miner before he made the 
great sacrifice that had left him 
maimed and insane. He was always 
courteous, always considerate. Even 
on those days when he retused to eat 
it was with a polite “I’m sorry not to 
oblige you, nurse.” He believed him- 
self guilty of some crime—he had mur- 
dered Sir Ian Hamilton—and in trivial 
ways too he held himself responsible 
for any disturbance in that much-dis- 
turbed ward. At times he was so much 
better that we hoped he was regaining 
his wits, but always there would come 
a relapse, and his face would be down- 
cast, and “I’m puzzled someway, 
something’s wrong. I can’t get things 
clear in my mind,” would be the ex- 
planation. He had odd delusions, too, 
for a doctor clad in a dressing-gown 
provoked his question to an orderly: 
“Is that Lord Nelson?” 

It was a strange little party alto- 
gether in that ward. Hobson would lie 
there by the hour, dimly annoyed by 
Jimmy in the bed opposite. Jimmy 
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had nearly died of wounds and later of 
pneumonia, but he had rallied, only to 
reach a state of discomfort and nervous 
temper that was liable to fiendish ex- 
plosions. For the most part he was a 
lovable boy, with a curious charm of 
his own. Sleepless, like Hobson, till 
the small hours, he played cards with 
the orderlies. When things pleased 
him Jimmy was an angel, but at other 
times he was a fiend. A certain sol- 
dier, a clarionet player once in the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra, came to the 
ward. He was suffering from insom- 
nia and melancholia. Jimmy’s drawl- 
ing voice and his card-playing, and, 
perhaps, his popularity annoyed the 
clarionet player, and they quarreled. 
Jimmy merely remarked: 

“T’ll do for him—see if I don’t.” 

The clarionet player was removed to 
the next ward, separated from the 
other only by a glass and wood parti- 
tion. 

“He shan’t sleep tonight if I don’t,” 
said Jimmy, and he took careful aim 
at the glass partition with his tin mug. 
He hit the woodwork and missed his 
enemy’s head in the next ward, so he 
fell into heavy-browed sulking, with 
the threat “I’ll do for myself.” This 
is often a mere threat, but he did make 
an endeavor by biting up a blue-lead 
pencil—a tedious and uncertain form 
of suicide. The pencil was taken 
away, and, blue-lipped and weary, like 
a naughty child he fell asleep. Poor 
Jimmy! He went to a Scottish asy- 
lum where many of our patients were 
sent for further treatment. I heard 
lately that he was really better and 
likely to be discharged. 

One of the beds was occupied by 
Andy—Andy of the picturesque 
speech and uncertain behavior. He 
came in raging under the effects of al- 
coholic poisoning. Such cases always 
spent a night or so in the X-ray room 
with a special orderly. I saw him that 
night, a flushed unhappy-looking boy, 
who was sane enough to speak politely 
and to say “Nurrse,” with the delight- 
ful roll that our Jocks put into it. Later 
Andy came down to the ward, and was 
duly established in a corner bed. Here 
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we got to know him for the loquacious 
rattle-pate he was. By day he was 
sane enough, but at night he was sub- 
ject to awful dreams and fits of horror, 
which caused him to roll out of bed 
with an alarming bump. One night he 
thought the German prisoners were 
coming to murder him—two inoffen- 
sive boys with very little strength be- 
tween them; another time I found him 
a hump at the foot of his bed. 

“Come out, Andy,” I said. 

“T’ll kill you if I do, Nurrse; I’ve 
killed all my chums.” 

But he crawled out flushed and 
weary. His face was coarsened and 
weakened by too much drinking, but it 
was a pleasant boyish face. He had, 
too, that quick imagination which 
gives vivid charm even to stories 
which tax belief. Andy told us won- 
derful stories of his doings at Loos and 
elsewhere. He had been a_bomb- 
thrower, one of three survivors from 
a party of one hundred and sixty. The 
story was declared to be untrue by 
some one who knew him, but Andy 
could spin a yarn to keep Sister B., the 
orderlies and myself in amazement 
round his bed. His own history, too, 
was a checkered, strange record. He 
had run away from home at ten years 
old, and had joined a circus. He had 
been with Barnum, Wombwell, “Lord” 
George Sanger, and traveled the king- 
dom from town to town. At fifteen he 
had enlisted in the Cameron High- 
landers, deserted after a time, changed 
his name and joined the Gordons. He 
had been a champion boxer for—I for- 
get the place. He had been every- 
where and done most things, and was 
—poor Andy!—a nervous, dyspeptic 
wreck at twenty-four. Yet he had “a 
way with him’—a way that made us 
fond and disapproving at the same 
time. 

The night before I started for a holi- 
day, the Sister in charge had given 
orders that Andy was to wear paja- 
mas. He preferred a night-shirt. The 
point made a dispute. To humor him 
I said: 

“Andy, you'll spoil my holiday if 
you don’t put on those trousers. I 

















couldn’t be happy if I thought you 
hadn’t got them on.” 

Andy was on the far side of a 
screen. There was silence, then a 
rustling, then Andy’s voice: “Nurrse 
... T’ve got on they trrousers. I 
wouldn’t spoil your holiday, you ken.” 

The next morning I saw the last of 
him. He was asleep. I put my hand 
on his head and said: “Tell him I left 
him my blessing.” It was carelessly 
said; I thought I should find him when 
I came back, but I have never seen 
him since. 

They sent an armed escort from 
Aberdeen to bring Andy to a court- 
martial. Rumor went round the hos- 
pital that he had deserted in France, 
and would be sent back to France to 
be shot. How often in his sleep Andy 
had muttered: “I won’t go back; I 
wont—I won’t—I’ll do for myself first. 
They shan’t courtmartial me—they 
shan’t.” Now it was explained. 

When Andy heard that the escort 
had come for him he was quiet enough. 
He promised to pack his kit-bag and 
go quietly. However, he went off to 
the bathroom and was found trying to 
hang himself. They brought him back 
to the ward. He snatched a razor from 
his locker and tried to cut his throat. 
I don’t think he tried very hard—Andy 
was more dramatic than thorough. The 
escort went back to Aberdeen, for 
Andy was now in one of his raving, 
struggling attacks, and obviously unfit 
for the journey. When he was better 
he was handcuffed, his hands behind 
him, and so left for more hours than 
one likes to think of. I heard the 
story when I came back, and there was 
a chorus of pity on his behalf. 

“T could have cried when I saw him 
handcuffed, marching down the corri- 
dor,” said a nurse. And the orderlies, 
even one whom he had kicked in the 
stomach, were pitiful for him—order- 
lies are a compassionate race. 

The escort returned, and Andy, 
strapped to a stretcher, was taken 
away to Aberdeen. We discussed his 
fate for many days, always with the 
decision, “They couldn’t shoot him.” 
Then rumor said he would get five 
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years in a military prison, but mean- 
while Andy sent us letters, written in 
lurid-looking red ink. He wrote from 
a Scottish hospital, and wrote gaily, 
jauntily, with no mention of prisons, 
desertion or court-martial. His pride 
must have suffered horribly, for he had 
made of himself so gallant a figure, 
poor, boastful Andy. He loved to write 
in the dialect that he talked, though 
he could, if he chose, send a fine Eng- 
lish letter. Speaking of his very deli- 
cate digestion he says, “I had a wee 
bit jelly for dinner; it slipped itself 
doon and just slipped back again. It 
doesna matter what they gie me, it 
comes back. I try hard to keep it, but 
I canna.” A few letters came from 
the large Scotch asylum where many 
of our mental cases were sent. They 
were always written in red ink, and 
concluded with a liberal supply of 
kisses (a matter of politeness this with 
many soldiers.) Then the letters 
stopped, and none of us has heard any- 
thing more of poor Andy. He be- 
longed, I fear, to the flotsam of life, 
and the waves washed him here and 
there. 

A sad case was poor old Snakes. 
He was called Snakes because when 
he recovered enough to speak, he told 
us that he had swallowed a lot of 
snakes—no wonder that he never 
smiled. One morning I put the con- 
ventional question: “Are you better 
today?” and received the sad answer: 
“How can I be better; I’m full of but- 
tons.” Another time he was full of 
watches that ticked in his ears, and 
again he had swallowed a tramcar— 
poor, melancholy old Snakes! 

But the dearest of all our sad little 
family was certainly Alfred; Alfred 
Morgan of a Welch regiment, never 
mind which. He was brought in from 
a military prison—sentenced for de- 
sertion, a case for a certain paper that 
champions the injured Tommy. Poor 


' Alfred, with his wits all gone to pieces, 


his head and limbs shaking, his face 
working, seemed to us a living protest 
against any judgment but a doctor’s. 
I could hardly bare to see him, so 
hopelessly insane did he look. Death 
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would have been far better than this 
doddering idiocy. The other men, 
sanest of the sane compared with him, 
tried to pet him and to coax answers 
out of him, but his mind, as Sister B. 
remarked, was a jig-saw puzzle gone 
to pieces. The pieces seemed to have 
no cohesion. He talked ramblingly of 
Bob, his horse, of a dog, a canal, some 
medals, a picture, of Ada and the 
pigeons. He fancied the floor was the 
canal, and fished there with groping 
hands. Sometimes a word or a place- 
name would seem to rouse him, and 
he’d tell us the names of streets or of 
people: at other times he would shake 
his head and gaze vacantly round him, 
or look with that worried, bewildered 
look that made one’s heart ache. 

It was Sister B. who did the most to 
fit the puzzle together. Every night 
she would sit by his bed and question 
him, bringing him back to the point 
time after time. We were filling in 
more of the puzzle every night. Alfred 
had lived in Birmingham, had been on 
a canal barge, had taken coal to some 
place; he had won medals, had a 
mother, and there was a picture that 
he remembered. Policemen excited 
him to frenzy, and when he saw one of 
the Force he would fling apples or 
slippers, or any handy missile, through 
the window. He could play cards, too. 
There was a gradual mental develop- 
ment—the most fascinating thing one 
can watch. But it was slow, and Al- 
fred seemed like a rudderless boat at 
sea till he met Jock. 

Jock is a story all to himself. Suf- 
fice is to say of him his vocation was 
to be a guardian angel. Every Scot- 
tish soldier is Jock in hospital, and 
perhaps other hospitals have found 
Jocks like ours—always unselfish, 
cheery, uncomplaining, infinitely piti- 
ful to every trouble but their own; still 
I believe our Jock would outshine 
theirs. 

Sister B. decided to bring Alfred on 
a visit to Jock’s ward. I must say that 
the experiment was painful. A surgi- 
cal ward is a very cheerful place, and 
poor Alfred, shaky, bewildered, pitiful, 
was a figure to darken the sun at that 
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time. But Sister B. was a nurse of 
brave experiments. She dared and 
succeeded; she was resourceful and 
passionately interested in her patients. 
So she brought Alfred to this sane and 
happy ward, and sat him down by 
Jock’s bed. Jock had been wounded 
at Loos in September, 1915, and had 
remained in bed for eight months with 
the occasional variation of an opera- 
tion and brief respites when he was 
up and in a wheeled chair. 

Among many pathetic things I had 
seen, none seemed to me more pathetic 
than the sight of those two war-shat- 
tered boys together. Alfred, nearly 
speechless, his poor wits all astray, 
tried to make himself lucid, while 
Jock, with infinite pity on his face, 
tried to understand and to help. The 
one looked like an angel of mercy, the 
other like some poor soul in search of 
peace. I don’t know how they talked, 
but somehow they made friends. Al- 
fred was utterly unwilling to go back 
to his own ward, though he returned 
laden with cigarettes and apples. 
From that day the friendship grew. 
Every day Alfred visited Jock, and 
Jock, when he could get into a chair, 
returned the call. Somehow they 
talked. Jock has infinite patience and 
tact; he has graduated in the college 
of suffering and has learned the whole 
art of compassion. He found out that 
Alfred knew most things knowable 
about football, that he was, in fact, a 
“real little sport.” 

The ward adopted Alfred as a sort 
of mascot. He might do and have 
what he liked. He was just an un- 
happy child, humored at all points. 

Then arrived some one who solved 
the riddle of the medals and the pic- 
ture of which Alfred talked so much. 
This man had seen a picture of Alfred 
boxing another celebrated pugilist. Al- 
fred was a well known character in 
the Ring—he had won his nine med- 
als in various contests. To name a 


boxer was to set Alfred blazing with 
excitement and fearful efforts to stam- 
mer out some story of an encounter 
in which he had taken part. 

We learned more of Ada at 


last. 








Ada was “his girl,” and he had left 
the pigeons in her keeping. 

“Poor Ada,” I said one day to Jock, 
“what would she say if she saw Al- 
fred?” 

“Alfred writes to her,” Jock replied 
solemnly. “At least I write for him.” 

“But,” I objected, “Ada may fall in 
love with your letters—it’s not fair to 
her.” 

“Oh, I put ‘Jock helped to write 
this’ at the top,” he explained ear- 
nestly. 

What Ada thought of these dual 
letters I cannot say. I suppose she 
minds Alfred’s pigeons and hopes on. 
As for Alfred, I think his real love was 
for Jock. When he was restive and 
talked of going away we could soothe 
him by saying that he surely would 
not leave Jock alone. Everything he 
had he brought to his idol to share it 
with him. He made himself bath- 
chairman, and the two would go off to 
the one window that commanded an 
amusing street view. Together they 
hung out in perfect amity and under- 
stood each other in silence, for Alfred 
could barely get the words for even 
a short sentence. Alfred was the 
sheep-dog, Jock the shepherd. 

It was understood that if one was 
asked to tea anywhere the other must 
go too. With Jock, Alfred was known 
to be “all right.” So things went hap- 
pily until the inevitable parting. Jock 
was sent to a Red Cross hospital al- 
most at a moment’s notice. Alfred was 
inconsolable; he wandered, red-eyed, 
forlorn, piteously incoherent, from 
ward to ward, searching vaguely and 
vainly for his chum. He shed bitter 
childlike tears, while Jock, for his 
part, suffered for Alfred’s trouble and 
his own. Such is the pathos of hospi- 
tal. Later, Alfred was sent to the Scot- 
tish hospital of which mention has 
been made. He and Jock write to 
each other—perhaps some day they 
wil! meet. ; 

As for Jock, I think a star laughed 
when he was born—though he can suf- 
fer to the full capacity of a Celtic na- 
ture. Good angels have him in their 


keeping and save him—only Heaven 
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knows how—from being spoiled. 

I was present when the sergeant of 
the guard met Jock, being wheeled 
down the corridor. He interrupted the 
triumphal progress with six foot of 
stalwart manhood. 

“That,” said he, “is by his looks the 
happiest boy in this hospital. I’ve 
never seen him sad, I’ve never heard 
him grumble. He’s the boy for my 
money—he’s a good boy, a great boy! 
We need more like him, we do!” 

This was embarrassing, but Jock 
took it quietly and politely. More 
touching was the devotion of the cor- 
poral of the guard. “I had a son just 
like him, killed at Suvla Bay,” he ex- 
plained. 

But Jock was of those who have 
fairy godmothers. If you imagine Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie before his heroism 
was tarnished, you have Jock; or if 
you imagine Malcolm, Marquis of 
Lossie, in a lighter vein, you have him; 
and if you picture young Lochinvar, or 
Jock of Hazeldean, or some other hero 
of Scottish ballad, you see our Jock. 

When first we saw him—it was an 
October day soon after the battle of 
Loos—he looked quite haggard, un- 
shaven and quite unlike the boy of a 
later date. He had a_ shockingly 
wounded knee, and was running a tem- 
perature. His dressing was a daily 
torture. We knew it was agony, be- 
cause he whistled and sang the whole 
time and talked the most fascinating 
nonsense in beautiful Doric—only he 
gripped the head rail of his bed with 
an iron “grup,” as he would have 
called it, and looked within measur- 
able distance of fainting. 

Movement was dreadful to him, but 
he had journeys to the X-ray room and 
to the operating theatre. Even in 
semi-consciousness he was true to him- 
self—true to the self which was al- 
ways pushed out of sight. I remember 
his sitting up just after an operation, 
and casting a distracted look round 
the ward. 

“Are the troops safe and in their 
places?” he asked wildly. Reassured, 
he asked again, “Is Paddy all right?” 

Paddy was an orderly and a devoted 
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friend of Jock’s. Then with a sigh of 
relief he lay down. 

The following day he had an ex- 
tension put on the injured leg. If you 
can imagine what it is to have a ter- 
ribly injured knee, then to have it cut 
about, and finally to have it held up 
for half an hour or more while the ex- 
tension is put on, you have just a faint 
idea of what Jock suffered in grim 
silence. He was in the torture cham- 
ber but he never winced—only the 
youth went out of his face and a sort 
of gray old age seemed to come upon 
him. 

I said to him later: “You’ve had an 
awful time of it today, Jock.” 

He was still faint with pain, but he 
murmured: “No so bad. Oh! it was 
no so bad at all, Nurse.” 

To these bad times belonged his 
polite requests, “Will you pull my 
leg a wee?” and “Will you sort my 
leg ?”—a phrase which aways delight- 
ed me; but, as a Scottish captain asked 
seriously when I had quoted this latter 
request: “What else could he have 
said?” 

Often in those bad winter days when 
Jock’s temperature rose with such 
alarming bounds, I used to wonder if 
he would ever see Scotland again. 
There was the dreadful bugbear septi- 
caemia, and there was always the like- 
lihood that he would have to lose his 
leg. But he had a good angel in Sis- 
ter B. No one could “sort his leg” as 
she could, no one could hurt him so 
little or so quickly as she, and no one 
could put in what he called “they 
tubes” as she could—those deadly 
tubes that seemed to go by winding al- 
leys and narrow desperate ways under 
his patella and right through the back 
of his knee. I think she staked her 
soul (and no one gave more life and 
soul to her patients than she did) that 
Jock should keep his leg. She was the 
first who dared to get him into a wheel 
chair; she taught him to walk again; 
she comforted him and helped him to 
face the long months, for even Jock 
had his dark days—more of them than 
he let us know. He used at these times 
to read Burns with devotion, and he 
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told me that “Desolation” and “Man 
is Made to Mourn” were his favorite 
poems, and exactly expressive of his 
feelings. 

“One gets a wee bit fed up at times,” 
he confessed, “thinking one’ll never 
play football again.” 

Football had been his joy, and some- 
how I think he went out to the war as 
to football on a larger scale. Quite 
casually he described the Highland- 
ers’ charge at Loos. He was out of it 
very soon himself, but even at that 
moment his thoughts had all been out- 
side himself. 

“T prayed then as I never prayed be- 
fore,” he remarked. 

“For the stretcher-bearers to come to 
you,” suggested a listener. 

“No, of course not’”—this with sur- 
prise—“I prayed for the boys. Man! 
it was grand to see the kilts go by.” 

Casually he told of his effort to save 
one of his officers who was severely 
wounded. But both of them were un- 
able te move, and they lay on the field 
for twenty-four hours. 

Patrick MacGill in his terrible de- 
scription of Loos tells how the Jocks 
were scattered, dead and wounded, on 
the battlefield, their bare knees gleam- 
ing in the pale morning light. But for 
many there was no return. 

However, this is a happy story. I 
firmly believe that Jock is the true 
fairy-tale hero who marries the prin- 
cess and lives happily ever afterwards, 
even as he deserves. But he will al- 
ways suffer for the suffering of others. 
He confided to me with shame that cer- 
tain books brought him inexplicable 
sensations rather like wanting to cry. 
“Tt’s a sort of soft spot in my wooden 
heart,” he explained. All alone in the 
ward he would solace himself by sing- 
ing Burns’s songs—with tears in his 
eyes. He accounted for them by say- 
ing the light had dazzled him. 

To the sorrows of the ward he gave 
all his heart. One of the ineffaceable 
memories of hospital is the morning 
when Patterson died. Patterson, a man 
of very different temperament, had 


loved Jock too, and had, during his 
found 


long-drawn weeks of dying, 























comfort, I believe, in the atmosphere 
of cheeriness that emanated from 
Jock’s bed, when he could not move. 
They were two of the worst cases, and 
they could only exchange greetings by 
shouting across the ward. 

On this morning there was a terrible 
silence. No one had the heart for song 
or gramophone. Patterson’s pain was 
too apparent; the coming end of it held 
the men in a hushed suspense. Then 
suddenly Patterson made an effort and 
called to Jock: ‘““How are you, Jock?” 
And Jock, white with sympathy, called 
back: “Champion! What way are 
you, Patterson?” The pity of it... 

But Jock’s story is only a quarter 
written. Its chapters have been fine 
reading for those who have had the 
luck to read them so far, but I believe 
_ there will be finer chapters yet. 

Often I said to myself in fear for 
him: “Whom the orderlies love die 
young”—for the orderlies adored Jock, 
but the adapted proverb did not come 
true, for he is walking about now and 
“enjoying life fine to make up for all 
the months in bed—not that I suffered 
so much at ali, Nurse.” 

This is a happy story, but we saw 
sad ones. 

Death is just an incident in hospital 
life. Alas! one sometimes forgets that 
it is all-important to the dying. A 
household seems to hold its breath 
when somebody dies; a ward continues 
its automatic routine. There is pity— 
much of it—but it is a common-sense 
pity that accepts death as just an in- 
evitable happening to be finished and 
then forgotten. 

I remember so well the night when 
old Sergeant Meadows died. He had 
only been in the ward for three days, 
so that his personality had had no 
chance to impress us. All the men set- 
tled down to sleep except Harman, 
who had suddenly gone mad. He 


shrieked if any one went near him, 


tried to push us away, then to blow us 
away. A hypodermic of morphia 
seemed to produce little effect on him 
except that he was a shade quieter; 
he did not sleep, but remained sitting 
up in bed, watchful and terribly alert. 
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Meanwhile the poor old sargeant 
was dying. Nothing could be done for 
him. Morton, the orderly, always piti- 
ful, came and looked at him. 

“Well,” he said philosophically, 
“this is a queer night we’re having. A 
man in the other ward tells me ’e’s 
been seein’ rabbits. It’s too much! I 
just says, ‘This must stop. There is 
too many seein’ rabbits tonight.’ I knew 
a man what saw red, white and blue 
rats—had ’em proper, ’e’ did.” 

Morton sighed. He was a gentle 
soul, capable of infinite tenderness and 
patience, as many orderlies are. They 
are, one sometimes thinks, gentler than 
women, less conventional, and stereo- 
typed in their kindness. 

“Poor man!” Morton murmured. “A 
good old soul. It’s queer how little one 
thinks of it. When the young ones 
die it comes worse on one.” 

A few minutes afterwards the ser- 
geant was dead. Unused to death, I 
hardly realized it. At once prepara- 
tions were made for his laying-out and 
subsequent removal. There is a routine 
about death as about birth. The im- 
mensity of the spiritual change is ob- 
scured by the methodical functions of 
material life. Yet death is the su- 
preme adventure. 

It seemed sad for the old man to 
have met this great adventure among 
strangers, to go forth silently, without 
tears or prayers, or love, from us who 
watched. Yet I think this quiet, un- 
emotional passing is dignified. Very 
soon afterwards the orderlies came 
with a stretcher and the Union Jack for 
pall, and so the old man left us. His 
body went to the mortuary, and his 
soul—surely, “his soul goes marching 
on.” And all the time the other men 
slept like weary children. Only Har- 
man sat up, still awake and watchful in 
his terrible nervous tension. 

Hospital is a world to itself, and 
those outside know little of it; so one 
often thought, when visitors expressed 
surprise that we all seemed cheerful. 
Of course we were not all cheerful or 

always cheerful. The cheerfulness of 
the Tommy is a composite thing. In 
part it is due to his youth and his 
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character, and is in that sense natural; 
but it is in part his religion—in some 
cases his only real religion. To be 
cheerful is “to play the game’”—that 
wonderful, indefinite, sacred ‘““Game” 
of the English, which demands the ut- 
most of body and soul. Just sometimes 
a man who had become one’s friend 
would admit the bitterness of his heart, 
would say that he was “fed-up,” only 
to laugh it off and ask the eternal rid- 
dle, ““Where’s the good of grumbling ?” 
So we were really cheerful at most 
times, but I always thought the most 
cheerful time the hours between five 
o'clock and eight in the morning. 

In a surgical ward dressings are be- 
gun between four and five o’clock, but 
the general stir is not till five. It was 
customary in many wards for Sisters 
and nurses to provide an early cup of 
tea for the patients, and the Jocks and 
a few others had porridge. This was 
the time of sing-songs. Torrey-Alex- 
ander hymns were sandwiched between 
such cheerful ditties as “What's the 
Matter with Father?” and “Hulloa! 
Hulloa! Who’s Your Lady Friend?” 
Then of course we had the inevitable 
“Little Gray Home,” and as _ surely 
“Michigan” and “When Irish Eyes are 
Smiling.” Meantime the bed patients 
were washing and beds were being 
made. The men who could get up 
were the last to move. If the delay 
became insurportable, their more ac- 
tive companions would tip them onto 
the floor—I have seen the whole bed- 
stead turned upside down. The men 
themselves were great bed-makers, 
and one could nearly always find some- 
one to give a hand in quite professional 
style. 

Yes, things were cheerful in the 
mornings, and informal, too. If work 
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was done early the Sisters and nurses 
had time for a private and hasty cup 
of coffee in one of the dug-outs, and 
there was time, too, for talk with the 
men, and always we had a cheery visit 
from the “night super,” Sister L. As 
for the war—the very reason of our 
present estate—it was the subject least 
discussed. Sometimes one almost for- 
got that there was a war. Every pri- 
vate house worries and thinks more of 
war than any hospital ward does—or 
it seems so. There might be dark 
thoughts under all the trivial discus- 
sions, the little jokes, the conventional 
badinage that we carried on, but they 
did not appear. 

At eight o’clock the day staff arrived 
and our night was over—always, I was 
a little sorry. There is a vague but 
eternal feud between “the day people 
and the night people.” The night staff 
is “the cat” for the day staff. What- 
ever is missing—spoons, mugs, dress- 
ings, instruments—the solution of the 
mystery is clear—it’s those night peo- 
ple.” The day orderlies lay on the 
souls of the night nurses dozens of 
spoons, forks and knives. The day 
Sister thinks the night Sister either too 
easy or too harsh with her patients. It 
is just one of the inevitables of this 
life. 

I shall think often now of those 
whose watch is by night—not with any 
pity, for it is a strange, quiet life, but 
a happy one. I only knew it in a 
rather dead season, not in the busy 
time when trains were coming in and 
patients arriving nightly. There the 
night staff has small time for reflec- 
tion. The hours pass in a whirl of 
bed-baths, dressings, and settlement. 
But it was not my good fortune to 
know such nights. 























Back to the Broncho 


By Ernest H. Quayle 


horn of his father’s saddle, and 

first tucked his chubby feet un- 

der the stirrup straps, Jim ‘“‘took” 
with everybody he met. Even the 
citizens of Drybone had a good word 
for the beardless kid who, in a moment 
of youthful romanticism, had shot up 
that town for the amusement of the 
schoolma’ams. Old Russel M., whose 
dishonest efforts the sly lad had often 
thwarted, openly praised and inwardly 
admired, such nerve and sagacity. On 
the Camas Prairie we fellows consid- 
ered him to be the best of riders. 
Wherever he went, people put them- 
selves out to make him welcome, and 
always begged him to pay them an- 
other visit; while the rest of us were 
received indifferently, and were al- 
lowed to depart uninvited to return. 

Despite the cheerfulness of his dis- 
position, Jim could not stand the cold 
winter riding. He succeeded in en- 
joying the hospitality of big hearts and 
warm firesides for a few seasons, but, 
not being by nature a hobo, finally de- 
cided to work in town as a clerk dur- 
ing the snowy months. There tthe 
praise of the business men incited him 
to high ambitions. The following sea- 
son when the steers were shipped to 
Omaha, Jim accompanied them. For 
ten months he attended the Gem City 
Business College and then returned to 
become the assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Drybone. 

Now thumbing’ microbe-infested 
greenbacks and calling all the deposi- 
tors by their full name is all well and. 
good for the cashier of a bank, but it 
does not keep a “broncho-twister” in 
very good condition. That was the 
reason Jim failed to ride his recently 
purchased cayuse when, one morning 


Fe tise the time he first hugged the 





along the road to the Natural Bridge 
Caves, she “turned-to” with a ven- 
geance. We were escorting the 
schoolma’ams out to have a glimpse of 
our local scenic wonders. Of course 
they wanted an exhibition of the 
“wild and woolly West,” about which 
they had read in novels until they be- 
lieved it actually existed. My pony had 
refused to buck despite many vigorous 
scratches that my sharp Spanish spurs 
had made on his shoulders; but that 
wall-eyed pinto of Jim’s, after having 
given three excellent center-ring per- 
formances, finally decided to unseat the 
assistant cashier of Drybone’s first and 
only bank or else break her own worth- 
less, motley-colored neck in the at- 
tempt. 

Jim, to my knowledge, had never 
been thrown, nor had he, since his feet 
first reached the stirrups, hung on to 
the saddle-horn. It was his standing 
boast that he could ride anything with 
four legs. Therefore, we little thought 
that he needed any assistance, until, 
suddenly, I noticed that he lost spirit 
in “fanning” the pitching, rolling, 
bawling broncho. Then his sombrero 
and bridle reins fell from his hands, 
and he grasped the horn of the saddle 
to which he clung tenaciously. Jim, 
the pride of Camas Prairie, was “pull- 
ing leather.” 

All too late I realized his danger— 
for it was a rough, rocky place there— 
and saw that he was being jolted to un- 
consciousness. His head flopped loose- 
ly; his body relaxed and became as 
limp as a dish-rag; then he pitched 
forward from the saddle. One foot 
still held the stirrup, and as it came 
over the horse’s back the large-row- 
eled spur hooked against the cantle of 
the saddle, hanging him by the one 
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leg while his head and arms were dan- 
gling about the kicking heels of the 
mad broncho. In that dangerous posi- 
tion he was dragged over some rough 
rocks, leaving a trail of blood. The 
matches he carried in his shirt pocket, 
when they were rubbed against the 
rocks, ignited and set the cotton cloth 
to burning. Then, fortunately, the 
spur strap broke, and he rolled out 
from beneath those flying, steel-shod 
hoofs. We speedily smothered the fire 
and discovered that his heart was still 
beating. No bones were broken, but 
there was a deep, ugly wound on his 
forehead. 

For more than an hour, with water 
and whisky, we tried to bring him to 
his senses—even the schoolma’ams 
ceased their wild hysterics and helped 
administer to the afflicted “wild and 
woolly” cowboy-banker. As for me, 
I feared that my old pal had cashed 
his last checks. In those few moments 
all the long years of our life together 
flitted through my worried mind. I 
remembered his unselfish devotion to 
his friends, his loyalty to his comrades, 
his good natured practical jokes, his 
lovable disposition, and ever present 
good humor and wit. Few people have 
ever known such a friend and was I 
to lose him now? Aroused by the 
thought, I poured more whisky down 
him. 

“He’s opening his eyes,” said the 
brown-eyed schoolma’am, who held 
his head in her lap. The party crowded 
around closely in their eagerness to see 
if he really were recovering. I watched 
carefully and could detect a_ slight 
quivering of his eyelids; but what 
struck me was the deathly pallor of his 
face. Jim, who had always been sun- 
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tanned to a Kanaka brown, who had 
always been strong and healthy, was 
now lying there as pallid and colorless 
as any schoolboy or bank clerk. My 
hardy pal of the range was being 
nursed by a dark-haired lady who 
claimed that she had more right than 
I to hold his head. Well, she couldn’t 
stop me from pouring whisky down 
his throat, and that was what brought 
him to. 

He opened his eyes, and, with a wild 
glare, gazed beyond us for quite a 
spell. A brown-eyed, brown-haired 
feminine face which had the expres- 
sion of a mushy, brindle jersey heifer 
interrupted his gaze. She asked in a 
cooing voice which reminded me of the 
bleat of a nanny-goat, if he did not 
know her. To my great delight he 
simply glared through her until she 
drew back her head far enough to let 
him look at the rest of us. When his 
eyes turned to me they lost their hazy, 
know-nothing expression and he rec- 
ognized me and spoke in characteris- 
tic words: 

“Pat, you pie-bald maverick, is any- 
body hurt?” 

“No, Jim,” I replied, ‘“nobody’s hurt, 
but you’ve had a good warning that 
banking and dancing ain’t good exer- 
cise for a full-grown cowboy.” 

He looked at the girl again, but did 
not speak. Turning once more to me, 
he said: “You’re right, old pal, and I’m 
going to the camp with you to-morrow. 
Bank be busted! Do you think I’m 
going to let that chalk-eyed, patch- 
quilt, sheep-hearted, Comanche pingo 
buck me off again? No siree! Not for 
all the money that the First National 
Bank of Drybone ever will handle, and 
a whole herd of schoolma’ams!” 























Zarathustra's Blasphemous Challenge 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


PART THREE 


MAN told me I was a liar the 
A other day. At least he gave 
me to understand, in a few 
sharp, short sentences, that 
that was his opinion of me. I didn’t 
become at all angry, because I knew 
that in these exciting days it is very 
difficult to keep to the strict truth, es- 
pecially when talking about the Ger- 
mans or the Turkish atrocities. I even 
take my own thoughts with a grain of 
salt, and the more enthusiastically a 
man talks about war topics the more 
critically should one listen to him. 
Even the arch-angel couldn’t speak or 
think in a strictly truthful way about 
his enemy. The fact is, that the tur- 
moil of these days muddles the mind 
and makes true perspective impossi- 
ble. We are in the grip of passionate, 
raging currents of prejudice, that con- 
trol our wills and emotions. 
For this very reason I am glad that 
I am writing this third article in the 
High Sierras, far removed from the 
awful, unbridled chaos of things, sur- 
rounded by a vast and silent wilder- 
ness. As I sit and look around I feel 
strangely near to the reality of things. 
Down from where I came the news of 
battles flash from sea to sea. The 
flags fly on the high buildings and men 
in khaki walk the streets below. The 
best of our youth are leaving office, 
store and factory for the training 
camps. The people are trying to think, 
but they cannot. At one moment they 
justify things and in the next they feel 
that the whole of the human race is in 
the grip of a big brain-storm, a good 
clinic for the student of morbid, mob 
mentality. The fact is, a morbid men- 
tality is running loose and trying to 





knock two-thirds of the world down, 
and two-thirds of the world is making 
a very desperate and expensive effort 
to keep on its feet. The nearest par- 
allel to the world war, that I know, on 
a small scale, was when a keeper of a 
mad-house, in a Tennesse town where 
I happened to be visiting, became 
careless and left the door open. The 
otherwise peaceful and harmless citi- 
zens had a time on their hands, and a 
few of them were hurt, until they got 
the inmates back to where they be- 
longed. The best way to bring about 
the millennium, after the war, would be 
for the united forces of civilization to 
establish and support a mad-house, an 
international insane asylum for a cer- 
tain type of diplomats, warriors, pro- 
fessional soldiers and would-be pa- 
triots who insist on prating about their 
fatherland in the presence of foreign- 
ers. But all this is a digression. These 
majestic peaks seem to give poise to 
one’s soul. They remain so unmoved 
in the chaos of human society. They 
reign in the midst of a stillness that 
gives out a peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding. These solitudes speak 
forth, like the rebuke of a great soul, 
against the passion, the selfishness and 
the insanity of these days. I feel that 
I want these mountains to be my tutors, 
and the silence of this wilderness to 
give to me a portion of its spirit. They 
suggest to me the deeper spiritual 
foundations upon which the future civ- 
ilization will forever remain secure. 
To men of all ages scenes like these 
have suggested the presence behind 
them of unseen powers, which the re- 
ligions of the world have attempted to 
interpret. Jesus Christ, the founder 
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of Christianity, claimed to be the 
direct representative of the God who 
created the universe, and in his teach- 
ings he explained God’s attitude to- 
ward the human race. He proclaimed 
the laws and principles upon which an 
ideal human society was to be founded 
and he sacrificed his life to realize it. 
It is right here where we _ stumble. 
Christ claimed to be God’s representa- 
tive. He came into the world to carry 
out God’s purpose. If the great creator 
of these peaks and granite cliffs, the 
painter of these lights and shades, the 
spirit that broods over these silences 
and breathes in the sighing of these 
pines—if this great spirit willed to re- 
veal itself and carry out its purposes 
in Jesus Christ, then why this failure? 
Why is the Sermon on the Mount tram- 
pled beneath the feet of marching le- 
gions? 

I am asking these questions in order 
to get directly into my subject, which 
is to give some idea of the attitude of 
German militarism toward the Christ- 
ian religion. This attitude, which is 
one of direct antagonism, claims that 
the Christian ideal of civilized society 
is the outgrowth of a diseased state of 
mind, and that there is not a vestige 
of parallel between the God revealed 
in nature and the God of Christ. An 
educated Prussian believes that Mars 
fits better into the scheme of nature 
than the God of Jesus Christ. Is this 
true, and have we Christians been mis- 
taken? Is nature merely an uncon- 
scious force, where to be weak is a 
sin, and to possess great, brute force is 
a virtue? Is Christianity a mistake? 
Are these terrible days merely a return 
to reality after a lone illusion, an 
awakening after a night of soothing 
dreams? 

The philosophical religion of Ger- 
man militarism would answer: “Yes!” 
Germany makes the strange claim of 
having philanthropically awakened the 
human race to reality. We have been 
living in the humid, garden paradise 
of a Christian civilization, worshiping 
a morbid weakling who allowed him- 
self to be crucified, and sprouting runts 
instead of developing supermen. We 





have been awakened out of our dream 
by our Prussian saviors, and from 
henceforth we will be supermen, dis- 
playing our muscles and whooping our 
war songs, carrying off the prettiest 
and killing the weaklings. The classic 
era has returned at last, and the race 
has been saved from ruin and decay! 

But let us listen seriously to what 
Prussian philosophy has to say about 
the Christian’s God. Here it is: “Your 
conception of God is the thinnest and 
the emptiest in existence! Your 
Christianity is the delirium of a set of 
sick, cobweb spinners! The danger 
lies in the fact that Europe has for- 
saken reality for the vagaries of your 
religion! The idol that has ruined 
Europe is the Christian conception of 
God! God who is a god of the sick! 
One of the most corrupt conceptions 
of God that ever arrived on earth! It 
represents the low water mark of the 
declining developments of the god- 
type! In this god we find hostility to 
life, to nature, and to the will to 
power! That the strong nations of 
Europe have not thrust from them- 
selves this Christian god is verily no 
honor to their religious talent, not to 
speak of their taste. They ought to 
have got the better of this sickly, de- 
crepit product of decadence! A curse 
lies upon them because they have not 
got the better of it! It has incorpor- 
ated sickness, old-age and contradic- 
tion into all their instincts! Two thou- 
sand years and not a single new god! 
But still continuing, as if persisting by 
right, this pitiable god of Christian 
monotheism; this hybrid image of ruin 
derived from nullity and contradiction, 
in which all decadence instincts and 
lassitudes of soul have their sanction!” 

Here is a scathing and blasphemous 
challenge! What are we going to do 
about it? How are we going to an- 
swer it? Back of the challenge is the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the marching 
legions! They are going to prove their 
creed if they can, and show that the 
Christian ideal of human society is a 
sick and degenerate one. But let us 
think. Is there not an essence of truth 
in this piece of blasphemy? Have 

















not the scholastics and the cloistered 
theologians of the church woven 
around the wonderful Man of Nazareth 
a bewildering array of metaphysical 
and theoretical cobwebs, and js it not 
true that we hold to and worship these 
vagaries rather than the real Christ! 
Glory in deed and not theory in creed 
marked the life of Jesus. We have 
made the acts, and the words and the 
personality of the Son of God, the 
playthings of the intellect rather than 
the instruments by which to build up 
a Kingdom of God in human society. 
We have handled these divine gifts as 
we would a few precious relics of an- 
tiquity. We have held to a form of 
godliness, but we have denied the 
power thereof. We have built up ec- 
clesiastical systems with their monu- 
ments of masonry and meaningless 
liturgies, but we have failed to trans- 
late our religion into flesh and blood. 
Because of it, all the men of Mars have 
won in the race, and around our tem- 
ple domes the shells of paganism 
laugh, and hiss, and destroy, in hide- 
ous, devil-like scorn! The fighting 
sects and prating theologians have 
crucified Christ afresh and thrown his 
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body to the Huns! But he will arise 
on the third day. Upon the death, the 
ruin, and the muddle of the last two 
thousand years, he will start to build 
again his church, but it will not be a 
church of ritual and masonry, but a 
temple of living stones built up into a 
spiritual house, where each smile shall 
be a hymn and each kindly deed a 
prayer. 

Now let the Christian look into 
the face of The Christ of the year 
nineteen hundred and seventeen! He 
looks down upon the blasphemers of 
his name! He looks down upon the 
widows and the orphans, the blood and 
the agony! He left his great cause in 
human hands, but how miserably they 
have failed! He thought they under- 
stood his Gospel, but they did not. 
They have made a failure, but He has 
not. As He looks along the trail of 
the Huns, his eyes are not those of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, but of The Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah. His anger is 
righteous and terrible. He is coming 
in His glory, and with His hosts He 
will cut His way through the chaos and 
the darkness to the light of the new 
day of God. 





THE ILLUSION OF LOVE 


Beloved, you may be as all men say 
Only a transient spark 

Of flickering flame set in a lamp of clay ... 

I care not, since you kindle all my dark 

With the immortal lustres of the day. 

And tho’, as men deem, Dearest, you may be 
Only a common shell 

Chance-winnowed by the sea-winds from the sea .. . 

I care not, since you make so audible 

The subtle murmurs of Eternity. 

And tho’ you be, like men of mortal race, 
Only a hapless thing 

Which Death might mar or Destiny efface . . 

I care not, since unto my heart you bring 

The very Vision of God’s dwelling-place. 





SAROJINI Narpu. 











By Alice 


new copy of ‘Treasure Island” 

one evening, and we noticed a 

queer little smile as he turned 
the pages. 

Uncle John had been with us nearly 
a month, but his stories of pioneer life 
in Arizona seemed as inexhaustible as 
they were fascinating. 

“Did you ever find any treasure, Un- 
cle John?” asked Carl, quickly. 

“Well,” he answered, “I hunted some 
once, and I’ve never forgotten it. It 
was way back when I was a boy, too. 
Our family had been the first to locate 
in Sulphur Springs Valley, but in a 
short time most of the land was taken 
up, and towns and villages appeared in 
the mushroom-like fashion of the 
West. By the time I was eighteen, 
there was little of the surrounding 
country that my brother Will and I had 
not explored. When any stranger 
wished to know of some rumored curi- 
osity along the hundred and fifty miles 
of the valley and its enclosing moun- 
tains, he was sure to be referred to the 
‘Deaver boys.’ 

“Returning from a hunting trip one 
spring evening, we came upon an old 
Mexican lying under a yucca plant in 
the mesquite flat north of the ranch. 
He seemed to be almost lifeless, but 
with a few gulps of water revived 
enough to tell us that his partner had 
deserted him and his horse had run 
away. Our ponies were too small to 
carry a dead weight of two men, so we 
got the man on one horse and took 
turns in walking beside him. We had 
almost reached the State Highway, 
when the Mexican suddenly groaned, 
and in spite of my efforts slipped and 
rolled from the saddle. Will came back 
to help, but the man seemed to think 
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us enemies, and fought so desperately 
that we gave up the attempt, and laid 
him down to await developments. Sud- 
denly he sat up, and his words became 
coherent, while his eyes looked intelli- 
gent. 

“ ‘Cochise,’ he said, ‘keep much gold 
jewels up there,’ pointing. 

“Our curiosity aroused, we ques- 
tioned him. He pointed often to a high 
mountain we called Square-top, and 
said that Cochise, the old Indian chief 
who had ruled the plains a few years 
before, had hidden all his treasure 
there. He gave us rather minute direc- 
tions, all in Spanish, for finding the 
spot. He had helped to hide it there 
himself, he said, but after Cochise’s 
death had fled to Mexico, intending to 
come back for the treasure. His 
strength seemed to leave him as sud- 
denly as it had come, and he again 
fell unconscious. We got him to the 
house, but he could not be revived, 
and after he had been buried, Will and 
I discussed the probability of his story. 
We knew that there had been several 
renegade Mexicans with Cochise’s 
band, and this mountain happened to 
be the only one in many miles which 
we had not explored. It seemed pos- 
sible that there might be something in 
what the old Mexican said. At any 
rate, it was a good excuse for a trip. 

“Accordingly we set out for Square- 
top early the next morning. It was 
only a few miles from the ranch. The 
climb was steep where we had started 
up, but was shorter, so we kept on in 
spite of the loose rocks which con- 
stantly threatened to take us _ with 
them to the bottom. We soon found 
ourselves at the foot of a small can- 
yon, where the rocks were bigger and 
solid, so we kept it as a trail. When 


























we reached the head of the canyon and 
clambered out of its bed, we discov- 
ered to our surprise that we were with- 
in two hundred feet of the top of the 
mountain, but separated from it by an 
almost perpendicular cliff. One scrag- 
gly oak was growing near the foot of 
the cliff, and as we came near, a series 
of terraces or steps could be seen. 

“We had to climb the tree to reach 
the ledge above it, where we discov- 
ered a sort of ravine leading still 
higher. The ravine seemed to be the 
remains of a dike of soft rock, and 
extended to the top of the mountain. 
By the time we had wormed our way 
up through this crack, we were too 
breathless to look about us. When we 
did, instead of the square, table-like 
top we expected, we found ourselves 
on a narrow, uneven ridge, about two 
hundred yards long. A number of 
small monuments of rock, evidently 
artificial, were scattered near the edge. 
We tore down several of them, as they 
were simply built of piled up stones. 
The only things we found, however, 
were a few wood mice and a jack-rab- 
bit. We found no trace of their having 
been used for hiding places, and grow- 
ing tired of tearing them down, I wan- 
dered toward the center of the ridge, 
while Will started off to explore the 
other side of the mountain. 

“Two or three yucca plants stood 
near the center of the ridge, and on go- 
ing around them, I was surprised to 
find a big open sort of cave. Like the 
monuments, it was built of loose rocks 
piled up amphitheatre fashion, and 
about fifteen feet high at the back. Al- 
most in the center of the semi-circle 
was a broad, flat rock about six feet 
in diameter, and placed on smaller 
rocks which raised it several feet from 
the ground. All this was evidence of 
human habitation, but there was still 
no sign of any treasure, and I began 
poking around among the loose stones 
to see if I could find anything. I 


picked up two or three stones and 
threw them at the wall, more to test its 
strength than for any definite purpose. 
Suddenly I heard, close at my feet, an 
ominous hiss. 


I whirled just in time 
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to see the venomous fangs of a rattler 
dart toward the place where my foot 
had been. The reptile was small, and 
a blow from the heavy stick I carried 
settled him. Rattlers were too com- 
mon then to be worth a second thought 
and I stooped for more stones to throw, 
when I caught sight of another head 
protruding from the rocks in front of 
me. I threw at it, and as the stone 
fell to the ground, the whole of that 
little amphitheatre of rock suddenly 
became a mass of wriggling life. 
Every crevice in the rock seemed to 
harbor a snake. With one yell I gave 
a leap backward and felt something 
soft under my foot. The snake had 
reared upward and was striking at my 
leather leggins with all its strength, 
while there were dozens behind me. 
The big flat rock was close to me, and 
with some wild idea of kicking them 
off as they came, I jumped for it. Even 
row I shudder to think of falling in 
that sea of darting fangs. From the 
top of that rock I looked upon a spec- 
tacle which possibly no other man has 
ever seen. To estimate the number of 
snakes would be impossible, but they 
were nearer thousands than hundreds. 
All around me were squirming bodies 
and glittering eyes, each one appar- 
ently fixed on me. 

“If Will had not come just when he 
did, I believe I should have fallen 
among them. His voice brought me to 
my senses, and I warned him not to 
come too close. In the meantime, I 
had kicked several snakes back from 
my rock, but it was plain that it would 
not long be safe. The only plan I 
could see was to dash across the snakes 
in front of me, and risk the chance of 
their bites reaching above my leggins. 
Many of the snakes could have struck 
above my waist, however, and the plan 
seemed a desperate one. 

“Suddenly Will exclaimed, ‘Keep 
’em off a minute longer, Ray,’ and be- 
gan to take off his own leggins and 
leather coat. I had all I could do just 


then keeping the snakes off my rock, 
and didn’t even try to think what his 
idea was until he said: 

“*Now, Ray, I'll throw these for 
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stepping stones for you, and you can 
jump on them if you do it before the 
snakes can get out from under them. 
If you fall it’s all over.’ 

“He didn’t need to tell me that, but 
I couldn’t stay there any longer, for 
they were coming too fast for me, and 
I yelled, ‘Throw it.’ Never have I been 
on stepping stones more slippery and 
treacherous, and surely never was a 
stream more deadly, crossed in any 
fashion. The snakes did not try to 
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follow us from the den, however, when 
we were once clear of them. We did 
not try to rescue the coat and leggins, 
but made the best of our way down the 
mountain, for we had enough of trea- 
sure hunting. I have heard since that 
a collector visited this same den of 
snakes, but failed because of their 
fierceness and number to get any spec- 
imens. For myself, it was such an aw- 
ful experience I did not care to re- 
peat it.” 





SOMEWHERE 


Laddie o’ mine, whaur did ye gae? 

Nae letter hae I and my heart’s fu’ o’ wae. 

Laddie o’ mine, o’er the whispering spray 

O’ the sea that sobs a’ the dreary day, 

My heart is a-hungering to find ye, my ain. 

Fu’ lanely thy house and fu’ cauld thy hearthstane; 
An’ “Somewhere in France” is a fearfu’ refrain; 
But the sea seems to sing it again and again. 


Laddie o’ mine, I’ve a secret to tell, 
Dinna ye ken, when the moon was auld, 
Ye held me sae close and ye lo’ed me sae well; 
An’ we kissed wi’ a love that couldna grow cauld; 
An’ a’ night the stars seemed spinning a spell ? 
Hark, Laddie, thy wifie—The secret is tauld. 

* 
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“Somewhere in France,” hush-a-bye, my ain, 
“Somewhere in France” thy father was slain; 

O Laddie, pitiless pierces the pain, 

An’ thy bairn lies ill on thy ain hearthstane. 

Nae wheat bread, nae milk, nae potatoes, nae meat, 
Nae fuel for the fire—cauld hisses the sleet. 
“Somewhere in France” they have sent a fine fleet; 
In a’ merry England there’s plenty to eat. 


But here whaur the Pilgrims prayed on the shore, 
Suffering and hunger slip in at the door. 

My ain Laddie’s killed; my heart is a’ cauld; 
My wee bairn lies dead, only ane month auld. 
“Somewhere in France,” whaur our wounded lie, 
Laddie o’ mine, I’ll gae nurse—and die. 


GRACE MACFARLAND. 
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By Clara Glover Case 


RLINE Ridgeworthy, instructor 
A in mathematics at a_ select 

school in Berkeley, California, 

came down a pretty little 
wooded path of the Claremont Hills, 
one morning in January of the year 
nineteen-seventeen, and approached 
the waiting Key Route train at the sta- 
tion. 

She stepped lightly and daintily, 
with due regard for her white shoes, 
and realized, with a little feminine 
thrill of satisfaction that her blue- 
gray tailored suit was all that could 
be desired when, upon entering the 
car, she subconsciously noted the ap- 
praising glance of its sole passenger. 
The man’s impression was that of 
somebody very prim indeed, who 
yet someway made him think of an 
apple orchard in May. Miss Ridge- 
worthy felt.the apple-tint grow deeper 
as she read the awful headlines in his 
San Francisco paper: “Two Hundred 
Women of the Underworld Visit the 
Rev. Paul Smith.” 

To make the matter worse, the man 
seemed to know her. She wondered 
if she had met him at the University 
affair she had attended the other day. 
For once she blessed her habit of frig- 
idly acknowledging introductions and 
then forgetting them. She need not be 
embarrassed by speaking to him. But 
men, as Miss Ridgeworthy had per- 
haps forgotten, are sometimes neither 
timid nor frigid. That man moved 
from his little end seat to one across 
the aisle from her, lifting his hat un- 
obtrusively as he did so. He gave 
her a few minutes to recover from the 
flutter caused by this overt act, before 
he remarked: “Pleasant affair the 
other evening at Professor—er— 
what’s his name ?” 





“Smith,” suggested Miss Ridgewor- 
thy, but the sarcasm evidently eluded 
him. 

“Er—say, my memory is not so bad 
as that,” he said, “but names always 
did get me.” 

She simply couldn’t resist it. ‘Do 
you mean get the better of you?” 

“Eh?” carelessly. “I wasn’t think- 
ing English was your line.” 

Again she fell into the trap. “I 
teach mathematics,” curtly. 

He returned to his paper, while her 
busy mind continued to search its in- 
ner recesses. Who was he? Did he 
really know her? 

As they left the train to take the 
ferry across the bay, he seemed to set- 
tle the question by calling her by 
name. “If you'll come this way, Miss 
Ridgeworthy, you'll get around the 
other side of the train much quicker.” 

Her mind registered its protest 
more quickly, but she did not speak 
aloud, merely smiled assent. Arline 
Ridgeworthy, instructor of mathemat- 
ics, and model of behavior for the 
young, as such, regretted the smile. 
Arline Ridgeworthy, holiday-making, 
with the soft spring air blowing deli- 
cate little curls around her face, and 
the delicious salt air bringing laughter 
into her eves, entered a little into the 
spirit of the adventure. She glanced 
shyly around. No other woman on that 
early morning boat was walking beside 
a finer looking man than she. 

“Shall we sit outside?” he asked, 
casually. 

“T always do,” she answered, lulling 
her protesting conscience by keeping a 
reservation in the corner of her mind 
to the effect that if she did not know 
him it were easy to pass him by if she 
ever saw him again. But just before 
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they reached the ferry building she 
lost her position irretrievably. She 
saw the minister of the “First” church 
approaching. With one gasp of horror 
her mathematical consciousness dived 
into deep water and left her to flounder 
on the surface alone. 

“Do you know Mr. Blank?” she 
asked her companion. 

“Er—I __ forget,” he 
vaguely. 

“Then what is your awful name?” 
she whispered hurriedly. 

His eyes twinkled, she was sure, but 
whether he did not answer because he 
enjoyed her discomfiture, or whether 
he really hadn’t time, she never knew. 
She admitted that he retrieved himself 
gracefully, for he greeted the reverend 
gentleman like a long-lost friend, and 
murmured his own name by way of 
helping matters out, but so indistinctly 
that Miss Ridgeworthy quite lost it. 
Mr. Blank gave all the tokens of cor- 
dially remembering That Man. But 
then she reflected that ministers are 
diplomatic, and she longed for the 
crowded ferry building, where she 
could divest herself of her companions 
and their duplicity as well as her own. 
She was the more disturbed when she 
heard the words “Paul Smith” as they 
stood a little apart from her. She re- 
sented that mention as she resented the 
deck-hand’s mop brought too close to 
her spotless garments. She _indig- 
nantly took her altogether worthy pres- 
ence around to the other side of the 
boat, and left by the upstairs exit. 

As she came out into the open she 
felt her thoughts lighten and her fancy 
spread clean wings once more. She 
leisurely made her choice of carlines, 
then, on point of entering a Sutter 
street car, changed her mind, disturbed 
by the contact of certain ‘‘coarse crea- 
tures” who preceded her on the car- 
steps. She did not doubt that they 
were some of “those wretched wo- 
men” in whom That Man and the min- 
ister of the “First,” and Rev. Paul 
Smith, and heaven knows how many 
other men, were interested. Could it 
be that the sallow girl with untidy hair 
had ever possessed a personality, even 


answered 
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as she herself? They evidently were 
going toward those so-called “respect- 
able” blocks of which the paper had 
spoken. She moved to the edge of the 
walk, but did not take the car then 
passing. Her mathematical conscious- 
ness was at work, but it had not led 
her to a conclusion. But when the 
third Sutter car passed she climbed 
upon the platform and she too passed 
along the way of those more dingy 
creations of the Lord. 

That Man had also taken a Sutter 
street car. He was on the one which 
passed Arline, lost in her reverie. He 
seemed to have half a mind to dis- 
mount, but changed his intention at the 
last second and swung himself back 
upon the platform as Arline stepped 
upon the third car, closely following 
the second. From which it might have 
seemed, if he had been in appearance 
a more idle fellow, as if he had been 
somewhat influenced by Miss Ridge- 
worthy’s movements. It might even 
have been thought that he had fol- 
lowed Arline. This supposition, how- 
ever, would hardly account for his 
smile of pleased surprise when he saw 
her standing upon the corner. Per- 
haps his temporary impulse to leave 
the car was one of those. springtime 
fancies which lead one to retract one’s 
steps to a hurriedly-passed florist’s 
window. Certainly Arline’s face was 
as lovely as any flower of the spring- 
time, though in its temporary harden- 
ing it reminded him now of an exqui- 
sitely tinted cameo. 

Arline caught a glimpse of two over- 
dressed female figures standing upon 
a street corner waiting for the car to 
pass. They reminded her of the girls 
whom she was sub-consciously follow- 
ing, and she left the car at the next 
block, waiting at the corner for it to 
pass. She blushed a little when she 
realized how literally she was follow- 
ing the paths of the unrighteous. In 
some confusion she started to dart 
across the street, but a heavy team was 
passing. Next she returned to the 
walk to avoid a passing motor, and 
then, horrible moment, she saw That 
Man approaching with his hand reach- 























ing toward his hat. A fear of being 
pursued came over her. She started 
blindly across again, without looking 
in the direction of the man. From that 
direction destruction came. 
ok ak ae co 

When she recovered consciousness 
he was bending over her in a dimly 
lighted parlor in an old house, a sort 
of back parlor, evidently, but set with 
tables. She looked around wildly. 

“Acquaintance of mine,” he was ex- 
plaining to the man with the little sat- 
chel, who seemed to be upon the point 


of leaving. “I just happened along. 
Know lots of her friends. So glad she 
wasn’t hurt. When she recovers from 


the shock, I’ll take her home. We'll 
have some coffee or something now 
we’re here. Good-bye, doctor.” 

Arline was alone in the sombre par- 
lor with That Man. 

A faint tinge of pink came into her 
cheeks. “I’m all right now,” she fal- 
tered. “TI’ll just go along.” 

She started to arise. Horrors! She 
was in her stocking feet and her petti- 
coat. She straightened her stately 
head and looked at him in hot anger. 
An answering red stole up behind the 
brown in his cheeks. “They’ve gone 
to be cleaned,” he explained stiffly. 
“Perhaps it would be just as well if 
you waited for their return.” 

“Then why,” she questioned bitterly, 
“do you inflict your horrible presence 
upon me here ?” 

“T’ll leave you if you wish,” he said, 
“but I feel responsible for you. I 
brought you in here and I should like 
to see you safely outside again.” 

“Where am I, then?” she 
wildly. 

He spoke soothingly: “In a perfectly 
respectable house, for respectable 
people. Nevertheless, I choose to see 
you safely outside again.” 

She looked at him in open horror, 
and obviously she placed no faith in 


cried, 


him. Her eyes, hideously opened by: 


the papers of the week, and the “infam- 
ous creatures” whom she had half-fol- 
lowed that morning, saw in his manner 
only a mocking deference. She was 
terribly abashed, but not as yet afraid. 
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She intensely disliked the situation, 
but she yet hoped that with the return 
of her cleansed garments she could re- 
cover her lightness of spirit. Perhaps 
she should conciliate the creature. It 
might be wiser. He had such an air 
of authority about him. She fell to 
shivering a little. 

The waiter brought in the coffee, a 
sullen-looking creature who answered 
only in German when That Man spoke 
to him. No chance for an appeal 
there. But he remained to serve them 
while they drank their hot coffee and 
ate their little cakes in silence. His 
presence comforted her a little, and the 
warm coffee brought back the color to 
her cheeks and infused a little warmth 
in her manner. 

“Tell me,” she asked, “what really 
happened ?” 

“T saved your life,” he said; “a mat- 
ter of no moment. Forget it.” 

She essayed a little smile. “Perhaps 
I find it of some moment. Accept my 
grateful thanks.” 

“T have been repaid,” he answered 
savagely; “remember I carried you in 
here.” 

“Was I heavy?” An_ unfortunate 
note! She bit her lips at the error. 

“Not for me. I’m a big fellow, you 
know.” Her confusion restored his 
kindness. 

“You will want to bring back your 
looks and feeling to normal.” He spoke 
hurriedly to the waiter. The latter 
grinned foolishly and pulled open the 
heavy curtains, disclosing a dressing 
table to her astonished eyes, and other 
furnishings of a sleeping apartment. 
Then he took the tray and went out, 
closing the heavy door behind him. 

“T will wait for you here,” said That 
Man. “Do you mind if I smoke?” She 
was gazing at him, horror-stricken. He 
spoke soothingly, as to a child: “Go 
and get yourself ready for your street 
garments. There is a little mud upon 
your hair. Not but what, as far as I 
am concerned, I like you just as well 
that way. You're only human, after 
all; you can’t altogether escape the 
mud of the passers-by.” She did not 
seem to hear him. She gazed ahead in 
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wild afright. Her form stiffened and 

she fell from the chair. Arline had un- 

dignifiedly fainted. 
co a * ok 

The Man took a step in the direction 
of the bell, with, it may be, a little re- 
lief in the thought that he could turn 
her over to the doctor; later to the taxi- 
driver, and then to her landlady or 
hostess. But something primitive halted 
him with his hand on the bell. Let his 
excuse be that such adventures do not 
befall a man every day, and that Ar- 
line, as seen now, without her severely 
expressed instructorship, was more 
than passing fair. Those delicate ten- 
drils of exactly the right shade of 
brown hair were never meant to lie un- 
noticed, and he touched them caress- 
ingly. 

His temporary indecision passed; he 
suddenly showed himself adept at first 
aid, shook her, brought cold water and 
laid a wet handkerchief on her fore- 
head. Then as a tinge of color crept 
back into her face, he held her closely 
in his arms and kissed her back to con- 
sciousness. 

Her startled eyes opened and met 
his, while a flaming red drove away 
the pallor. She pushed him from her. 
“How I hate you!” she gasped. 

He laid her gently back upon the 
sofa. 

“It isn’t nice to hate,” he said; “I 
don’t hate you at all.” 

“What are you going to do with 
me?” 

“What do you think?” 

“God knows. After I saw _ those 
wretched creatures on the car, nothing 
could amaze me.” 

“Friends of mine, I suppose, and for 
all we know, former schoolmates of 
yours, 


“For the Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady, 
Are sisters under the skin,’ ” 


he quoted. 

“Never.” 

“T’d like to talk to you a little bit, 
and then if you will brush your hair 
and rearrange your features, I’d be 





willing to escort you to the ferry.” 

“Go ahead.” She spoke bravely, 
though her lips were trembling. 

“IT want to talk to you, not about 
those wretched creatures who are the 
objects of a good woman’s scorn, but 
about you, who scorn them—and I do 
truly believe that your sin is the greater 
of the two.” 

“A man’s point of view.” 

“Not so,” he protested, “but the view 
of one who has worked patiently in this 
field and that, in all branches of social 
service, and found the fault not so 
much of those who have slipped down 
as of those who fail to help them climb 
anew.” 

She raised herself and unconsciously 
straightened her hair. 

“Oh, then, you are really a good 
man.” 

He bowed ironically. “I am flat- 
tered; at least I can now be classified 
by you.” 

A knock discreetly announced arrival 
of Arline’s cleansed garments from 
the tailor’s. She snatched them from 
the messenger and retreated into the 
inner room. When she timidly peeped 
through the curtains, she found the 
man sitting as she had left him, with 
his hand supporting his chin, appar- 
ently in a mood of sad and pained 
sternness, which Arline approved, as 
she had approved nothing about him 
thus far. 

She stood before him meekly. “I 
wonder if you'll forgive me,” she said. 
“And I wish you wouldn’t consider me 
too unworthy, for I do a little settle- 
ment work myself.” 

But when he aroused himself and 
looked around, she was gone. 

ne bo ok 

Any one chancing upon Arline in the 
afternoon of this day upon which she 
walked aside from safely beaten paths, 
would have perhaps noted that she was 
even more glowingly clean than usual. 
If so, it would have been only a just 
tribute to her painstaking effort to ef- 
face the last trace of the morning’s un- 
fortunate occurrence from her dainty 
exterior. But from the pathetic droop 
of her mouth, and the slightly furtive 




















glance of her eye, so different from her 
usually frank expression, you might 
have suspected, had you known the 
circumstances, that she was not wholly 
satisfied with the renovation of her in- 
terior mental furnishings. 

As the days wore on, changing from 
the first promise of spring into sullen 
cloudiness and fog, one might have 
noted a change in Arline. Children are 
sharp-eyed, and one whispered to an- 
other that Miss Ridgeworthy still had 
hopes, to which the other responded 
lightly: “Impossible: she must be 
nearly thirty.” 

In dress and manner, however, were 
not the greatest changes, and none real- 
ized this better than Arline herself. She 
was having day dreams. At first she 
fought against them as a hopeless ob- 
session. At last yielding, not sloth- 
fully, to pleasant, harmless fancies, but 
abruptly as a stern Caivanist might 
have turned, and flung himself repent- 
ant into the arms of the mother church, 
crying for comfort at whatever cost. 
She had gradually abandoned the half- 
defended hope of seeing That Man 
again. It was only then that she took 
to dreaming of him. 

She even set a chair for him some- 
times in her tiny setting room, talked 
to him, but not aloud, roused him to 
new ideals, and incidentally awoke 
them in herself. At last, very gradu- 
ally, with many apologies and excuses 
to herself, she drifted into the fancy 
that they were engaged. She haughtily 
defended herself to the accusing Cal- 
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vinist within her: “I guess perfectly 
good women have been married, have 
they not? I suppose I have a right to 
marry if I choose, haven’t I? Anyway, 
I'll never see him again, will I? And 
what is the harm, tell me that?” 

A week or so ago, Arline went to a 
lecture on Social Welfare work in 
charge of a certain philanthropic or- 
ganization. She attributed her attend- 
ance to an excess of indolence brought 
on by too much day-dreaming. Any- 
way, there was That Man, for the ap- 
parent purpose of giving a short talk. 
Arline, sitting too near the front, felt 
her cheeks flame, but she could have 
laughed from sheer relief when he an- 
nounced his subject as “Defective 
Children in Our Cities,” and said noth- 
ing of defective women. 

She hastened away at the close of 
the speech, then when she reached 
home, sat down and wept because she 
hadn’t remained. Which proves that 
women, even when they teach mathe- 
matics, are much safer not to have day 
dreams, but only to jog along comfort- 
ably in every-day fashion. 

* * * * 

What saved the day was Arline’s 
furious blushing. It showed the man 
that she wasn’t quite indifferent to him 
as he had foolishly expected her to be. 
He managed straightway to get her ad- 
dress from somebody, and went to 
call upon her quite conventionally last 
Sunday afternoon. So let us hope that 
it all ended happily in spite of, or per- 
haps because of, Rev. Paul Smith. 
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The Sailor's Story 


By Newell Batman 


So you envy the lot of a sailor, 
And you long to follow the sea. 
Well, wait while I tell my tale, sir, 
And you see what it did for me. 


I'll have to be fair and admit, though 
It wasn’t the sea was to blame, 
’Twas only the life aboard the ships, 
And myself, that deserves the shame. 


Now, it all began in London 

When I was down on my luck one night, 
And wandered off to the waterfront 

And there, like a fool, got tight. 


For I awoke from my spree next morning, 
Miles {rom the fog-veiled shore, 

In the hold of a foreign trader 
Sailing for Singapore. 


This bark was an old three-master, 
With a crew of foreign swine; 

The blackest, foulest hell-ship 
That ever dipped to the brine. 


So fancy a shanghaied lubber, 

Not knowing a sail or rope, 
Shipped on a filthy tub, like that, 
To the far-off Malay coast. 
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Oh! I had a lot of trouble, 
And a bloody fight one night, 

And broke the skull of a brawling bloke, 
When he lunged with an ugly knife. 


And I stood the blows and floggings 
That the brutal mate gave me, 

And along o’ the work that voyage 
They made me a real A. B. 


But I didn’t go back to England 
With that evil, cut-throat crew; 
For I up and deserted in Aden 
Like they warned me I shouldn’t do. 


And then I signed on a steamer, 
A dingy tramp from the States, 
An old tin tub, slow as a sub., 
All putty and rusting plates. 


She served as a blockade runner, 
And mocked at the warships’ guns; 
A rover bold that sailed the seas 
Where never a liner runs. 


But a storm blew up one midnight, 
That took her boats at a gulp, 
Snapped the masts and smashed the rail, 
And pounded her bows to pulp. 


I swam ashore at an island 
And was almost drowned in the tide, 
But I knew it was surely death to stay, 
So I chanced it over the side. 


Oh! I sought adventure in many ports, 
But I squandered all my gold, 
And now I’m stranded without a ship, 

Drunken and growing old. 


But here’s good luck in a glass of grog, 
And this you'll learn from me, 

Where the wisest man may win on land, 

He'll only lose at sea. 

















The Raid 


By Everad Haley 


OU are to have a rest this time 
Y up,” said O. C. Company. “You 

are for a sort of course; at- 

tached to the artillery for in- 
formation, the order says. Anyway, 
you're not for the front line. You've 
eight clear days, and a bed at the end 
of every one of them. You lucky 
blighter!” 

“Sounds all right,” said Second- 
Lieutenant Penne. ‘Wonder what ‘at- 
tached to the artillery’ means!” 

“When I was attached to the artil- 
lery,” said O. C. Company, “it chiefly 
meant that I turned up at the battery 
about eleven o’clock and went down 
to the O. P. with the observing officer; 
at twelve o’clock I came back with the 
officer he’d relieved, and stayed to 
lunch. In the afternoons I used to con- 
trive to be invited to tea at C Battery; 
they have an excellent gramophone.” 

“What made them choose me for this 
great honor?” 

“Well, you’ve been doing your share 
lately, you know. We’re all to have a 
turn-out some day.” 

Penne wandered away to his own bil- 
let. He had few illusions about the 
favor he was receiving. 

“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes” 
is an excellent rule of conduct, and 
applies equally well to orderly rooms 
which grant unasked for periods of 
rest. Really, he did not want the rest. 
Every one would be in the front line, 
save one or two others who had also 
received the unexpected favor. Alto- 


gether he found there would be six of 
them, two from each of A, B, and C 
Companies. 

“Shall I put your equipment to- 
gether, sir?” 

“No; we’re not going up this time.” 

Harris, 


Penne’s batman, stared. 





“Not goin’ up, sir? Ain’t the battalion 
goin’?” 

“Yes. They’re going all right; but 
you and I and five other officers and 
their batman are staying behind—for 
a rest.” 

Harris had no answer to this save 
a soft whistle. Then, after a while, he 
said: “It’s a stunt, isn’t it, sir?” 

“T hope so,” said Penne. 

“You'll take me, sir?” 

“We'll see, Harris. Time enough for 
that when it comes off.” 

For six days the six subalterns had 
a delightful time. After breakfast at 
the comfortable hour of nine, they sal- 
lied forth to shop in the village. They 
bought plums, salad, fresh vegetables, 
and French bread, which they later 
took up to the officers in the line. Af- 
ter that, they split up among the vari- 
ous batteries in the neighborhood, and 
from various O. P.’s studied No Man’s 
Land diligently through a telescope. 
At night they gathered in their tempor- 
ary mess and swopped lies which they 
had collected from the artillery during 
the day. 

On the night of the sixth day they 
were sitting down to dinner when an 
orderly arrived. “Second-Lieutenants 
Hudson and Williams will report to 
Major Wilson by 9 a. m. tomorrow the 
6th inst.” 


“Six little subalterns 

Far from battle’s roar; 
Down came an orderly, 

And then there were four.” 


said Penne. ‘Wonder what’s up!” 
Before dinner was over the two B 
Company subalterns had also received 
a similar notice, and by the time coffee 
arrived a runner from A Company 




















presented Penne with a chit requesting 
the pleasure of his company chez Ma- 
jor Wilson on the morrow. 

“Second Lieutenant P. Fletcher 
Carr,” said Penne, “‘you are hereby re- 
quested to accompany me to the abode 
of one hight Major Wilson on the 
morrow to receive instructions.” 

“Oh, am I!” said that worthy. “And 
I was going to lunch with D. Battery 
to-morrow.” 

“T think some one ought to make a 
speech on this auspicious occasion,” 
said Hudson. “Something is going to 


happen. I think we ought to cele- 
brate.” 

“By going to bed early,” put in Carr. 
—‘Prior ?” 


Prior, his batman, appeared from 
the kitchen. 

“Call me early. ; 

“Mother, dear, for I’m to be queen 
of the May,” suggested Hudson. 

——"“About seven, I think. Break- 
fast at half-past, and have everything 
ready to move off by a quarter-past 
eight.” 

“And before you go, gentlemen,” 
said Penne, “I'll trouble you for a little 
item of thirty francs apiece for messing 
expenses.” 

“If that’s your sole contribution to 
the evening’s gaiety,” said Williams, 
“it’s about time this little haven of rest 
was broken up.” 

* * 





* * 


Major Wilson’s headquarters were in 
a large, airy cellar in the reserve bil- 
lets. 

The six subalterns sat round on 
boxes and chairs, while the three com- 
pany sergeant-majors stood near the 
door. 

“Briefly,” said the major, “there 
is to be a raid tomorrow night. Penne 
and Carr are to take one party, and 
Hudson and Williams another. Carson 
and Holmes are to have a reserve party 
to cover the others, and lend a hand in 
case of accidents. The spots you are 
to raid are marked on that map over 
there, and here are aeroplane photo- 
graphs of the section of trench, so that 
you'll know what to expect. Your par- 
ties will be thirty strong, and each of 
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you will have two runners. The idea 
is to do as much damage as possible, 
and, if possible, bring back prisoners. 

“What about the wire?” said Hud- 
son. 

“Each of the two parties will be pre- 
ceded by a party of six men and two 
R. E.’s, who will place a Bangalore 
torpedo under the German wire. Penne, 
you will see to your torpedo, and Hud- 
son will look after his own. You'll get 
them from the R. E. dump tomorrow, 
not later than 5 p.m. You will super- 
intend the fixing of them in the wire 
also.” 

“Tomorrow night is going to be a 
pleasant little outing, I can see,” whis- 
pered Penne to Carr. “Ever see a Ban- 
galore ?” 

“No.” 

“Charming things, I assure you. Buy 
them by the yard from the R. E. We'll 
want about thirty feet of it.” 

“As regards the disposition of your 
parties, I leave you to make your own 
—subject, of course, to criticism from 
me. You can also decide what equip- 
ment you will carry. There is one 
thing more. Each party will carry a 
mobile charge, also supplied by the R. 
E., with which to blow up emplace- 
ments or dug-outs.” 

“What time does_ the 
mean the Bangalore—go _ up, 
asked Carr. 

“Eleven o’clock. You must be in po- 
sition and ready to rush the gap by ten 
minutes to eleven at the latest. Any 
questions ?” 

“Where are reports to be sent?” 

“Where will you be, sir?” 

“How long is it to last?” 

“Who’s going to fire the torpedo?” 

“Suppose there’s nobody there when 
we get there?” 

“Are we to have a password ?” 

“Ts there to be any artillery prepara- 
tion ?” 

They fired questions one after the 


balloon—I 
sir?” 


‘other for the best part of an hour. 


Sketches were made from the maps, 
and positions noted. The C. S. M.’s 
noted details in their pocket books for 
the edification of their men. Finally, 
everybody was satisfied. 
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“To-night, of course, you six will 
spend up here. There'll be all kinds of 
details to settle, and you’d better be on 
the spot. We might all have dinner to- 
gether here. I think the larder will 
about run to it.” 

“Sergeant-major,” said Penne, “we 
will fix up which men we’re having 
now. Come on to the other room.” 

Penne, Carr and the A Company 
sergeant-major went into the adjoining 
cellar, and squatted on the remains of 
a bed. 

“Best fix up the orderlies first. I 
want Scott and Harris for mine.” 

“And I want Prior and Ward.” 

“Warn those four to meet us here at 
eight o’clock sharp, to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Then they went through their pla- 
toons, discussing the merits of ’82 
Smith and ’74 Jones, and their suita- 
bility for the work in hand. 

“What about equipment, sir?” said 
the C. S. M. when the lists were com- 
pleted. 

“Rifle and bayonet, skeleton order, 
and bombs, eh?” 

“How many bombs each, sir ?” 

“Every man to carry six, and one 
man in six to have a bomb-bucket with 
twenty-four bombs. That ought to be 
enough.” 

The thirty men were divided into 
three groups of six and an N. C. O., 
and one group of eight and an N. C. O., 
and the exact work of each was care- 
fully detailed. The C. S. M. departed, 
and Carr and Penne discussed their 
own part in the operations. Carr was 
to enter the trench, while Penne looked 
after matters on top, disposed of pris- 
oners, and, in case of accidents, took 
command, 

In the other cellar, Hudson and Wil- 
liams were likewise busy arranging 
matters. Carson and Holmes were 
cursing their uninteresting reserve po- 
sition, and deciding on the best tactical 
position. Major Wilson was writing 
out a report in triplicate for the order- 
ly room, the three C. S. M.’s were mak- 
ing arrangements for the supply of 
bombs, and away at the back three 
sappers of the R. E. were working 
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overtime on long lengths of Bangalore 
torpedo. 
K ok of 

“Well, Scott,” said Penne the fol- 
lowing day, “there’s going to be a 
stunt. We’re going to wake Fritz up a 
little—a raid tonight. I want you to 
be my orderly along with Harris. All 
right P” 

“Yessir,” said Scott. 

“Your job is to look after me; see 
that I don’t get get into trouble. You 
may have to take messages, but in the 
main you will be with me. Job suit 
you?” 

“Yessir,” said Scott. 

Harris was delighted. Prior and 
Ward said very much the same as 
Scott. In fact, they didn’t understand 
why they were asked about it at all. 
Ward asked anxiously if he would see 
any of the fun. 

“Fun!” said Carr. ‘You'll be right 
in the middle of it. There’ll be enough 
to satisfy anybody.” 

The other men were also warned, 
and for the rest of the day they sang 
loudly in their billets or cheered de- 
risively when an occasional shell 
plumped down among the houses. 

“Goin’ to be a proper rough ’ouse 
this evenin’,” said one. 

“Yes, we'll give ’em a little ’amlet. 
I’m goin’ to nab a ’elmet, I am.” 

“What cher want a ’elmet for?” 

“Old girl in the billet in the village 
arsked me for one, an’ I promised ’er 
she should ’ave it.” 

Others took the unnecessary precau- 
tion of sharpening their bayonets on 
the window-sills. One and all were 
highly excited, and delighted at the 
idea of getting to close quarters. The 
Bangalore torpedoes arrived, and were 
stored in the company office. The mo- 
bile charge also came up, and Harris 
was deputed to carry it. As it weighed 
some seven pounds, he was not 
pleased. 

Penne moved off at 9:15 with the 
six men and the two sappers. The tor- 
pedo was carried in three sections, each 
ten feet long. Penne carried the deto- 
nator, and the two sappers had the coil 
of wire and the firing-lever. Every- 
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thing was quiet in No Man’s Land as 
they crept over the parapet. Odd shots 
from fixed rifles plumped into the 
ground here and there, but no one was 
hit on the way across. The three sec- 
tions were fitted together, and the 
pointed end inserted under the wire. 
This was one of the most dangerous 
parts of the raid, for the torpedo nos- 
ing through the wire made a consider- 
able noise, and took some twenty min- 
utes to fix. An unlucky Verey light 
might betray the whole party, and the 
raid have to be abandoned. At last it 
was fixed, and Penne carefully put in 
the detonator; the electric wires were 
attached, and the party then made for 
home. 

A haphazard bullet from one of the 
rifles broke one of the fingers of Scott’s 
left hand as they returned, but he con- 
tinued with the raid as though nothing 
had happened. Hudson had fixed his 
torpedo farther down on the right; it 
was twenty minutes to eleven when 
they met the raiding-parties coming to 
join them. 

Penne led the way, crawling on his 
belly, and by ten minutes to the hour 
every one was in position some thirty 
yards from the torpedoes to allow for 
the effect of the explosion. Thirty 
yards is about the minimum of safety 
to allow. If you are any nearer, there 
is danger of shell-shock as well as 
from flying bits of wire. It is essential 
to get as close as possible in order to 
take full advantage of the surprise ef- 
fect. The judging of that minimum 
safety distance gave Penne more trou- 
ble than anything else. It had to be 
done in an instant, practically in the 
dark, and without any means of verifi- 
cation. This was “judging distance,” 
and no mistake! 

Every one lay flat, awaiting the fir- 
ing of the torpedo. There was a long 
silence, the nightwind creeping coldly 
through the grasses. Nothing hap- 


pened. Carr, in rear, began to grow . 


uneasy at the long wait, and crept back 
to find out the cause of the delay. 
Penne lay flat, clutching his revolver, 
wondering vaguely what he was doing 
out there at all. Before the war he 
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had been an assistant-manager in a 
suburban bank, knowing nothing of ex- 
plosives. Now he was lying out there, 
in that perilous strip of country, wait- 
ing for that long tube of ammonal to 
explode; he had with him some thirty 
men carrying bombs; and Harris, at 
his side, carried the mobile charge 
which was to blow something or other 
sky-high. He remembered an officer 
he had once known who had told him 
that explosives sometimes go off by a 
sort of sympathetic action. Suppose 
his mobile charge went off in sympa- 
thy with the torpedo? He wondered 
why it was so long. The sound of a 
dog barking a great distance away 
came down the wind. Some of the men 
fidgeted behind him. One of them 
spat. Then Carr came running back to 
his place, casting caution to the winds. 
He shouted at the top of his voice, 
“Look out, Penne. It’s going up!” 

With a terrifying roar the Boche wire 
leaped into the air. Penne rose to his 
feet and ran swiftly forward into a 
moving cloud of smoke, through which 
fragments of wire, wood and iron flew. 
The men raced behind him. Down on 
the right another explosion shook the 
ground, while from all sides Verey 
lights swished and curved. But Penne 
was already in the trench, and two of 
his parties of six with him. 

When Hudson’s torpedo burst, Hud- 
son and his men also ran forward; but 
something had gone wrong, for Hud- 
son stumbled and fell. There was 
trip-wire here, all unsuspected and un- 
cut. The first seven went down in the 
gap like nine-pins, while bombs rained 
over on to them from the trench. One 
dropped full on Hudson’s orderly, kill- 
ing him almost instantly; pieces of it 
also tore strips from Hudson’s leg, and 
one pierced his knee, so that he could 
not walk. 

“Find Mr. Williams quickly,” he 
said to his remaining orderly. “Tell 
him I’m wounded, and he is to take 
over.” 

But Williams, knowing something 
had gone amiss, had worked up to- 
wards the front, and found out for him- 
self the trouble. It was almost as light 
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as day, with Verey lights, and bombs 
were still raining over. 

“Give ’em hell, boys, and don’t show 
yourselves,” he shouted, and the men, 
hearing his voice, lay close in to the 
edge of the wire and pitched bombs 
into the trench in front of them. Wil- 
liams crawled up into the gap to look 
for Hudson. There was no sign of 
him. Bombs were still dropping there. 
There were several wounded men 
crawling painfully back home. One of 
them stopped crawling and did not 
move. He went across, and found a 
dead body. The bombs were lessen- 
ing now, but as he looked along there 
was a line of fire splashing through the 
wire. The Boches were abandoning 
their front line, and firing on them 
from the support line. On his left 
there was a continual bursting of 
bombs. The other party had evidently 
succeeded. 

He investigated the gap again, only 
to find that the front section of the tor- 
pedo had worked loose and failed to 
explode, so that some seven feet of 
wire remained to be cut. He cursed his 
luck, and set about the difficult task of 
getting his men home, taking with them 
the bodies of the two men who had 
been killed. Hudson had managed to 
crawl in unaided. 

In the meantime, Penne, on leaping 
into the trench, found himself opposite 
the entrance to a dug-out. He heard 
footsteps on the stairs, and fired a Ve- 
rey pistol down the entrance. He fol- 
lowed this up with two shots with his 
revolver. His men had followed him 
by this time. One party immediately 
worked to the left, and the second 
party to the right, bombing round the 
traverses as they went. Scott and 
Harris heaved three or four bombs 
down the dug-out stairs, until the ar- 
rival of the third party, who were in- 
structed to hold the top of the dug-out 
and prevent any one from coming out. 
Penne then followed swiftly on the 
heels of the first party. He passed the 
bodies of three Germans, and finding 
them dead, swiftly detached their nu- 
merals and identification discs. Then 
he came upon his own party halting at 
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the junction of a communication-trench 


with the front line. Here they had 
raised a temporary barricade. As 
Penne reached the spot a German of- 
ficer appeared, running up the commu- 
nication trench toward them. 

“Surrender!” shouted Penne. 

The only answer was a revolver shot 
which clipped a piece from the side of 
the trench. The two German orderlies 
bolted. 

“Surrender!” shouted Penne once 
more. 

The German officer attempted to fire 
again, but his pistol jammed. He made 
a swift movement as though to pick up 
a bomb; but Penne’s revolver spat 
twice, and he fell dead. 

“Get him and bring him along,” he 
said, and pushed back rapidly to the 
other party. Outside the dug-out he 
found four men left. 

“Three prisoners, sir,” they told him. 
“We've sent them off!” 

He pushed on, recalled the right- 
hand party, and, returning, heard 
Carr’s party on the top firing furiously 
over them at a party of Germans who 
were trying to cross the ground be- 
tween the support-trench and front line 
to bomb the raiders from above. 

“Hold up. We’re coming out.” 

Carr’s men continued firing on either 
side, leaving a space through which the 
men clambered out, two of them carry- 
ing the dead officer, others with caps 
and souvenirs of various kinds. The 
last man out, Penne took the mobile 
charge from Harris, and pulling out the 
pin that ignited the fuse, thrust the 
charge down the dug-out steps. 

“Now get out quickly.” 

They were through the wire, when 
another violent explosion told them 
that the dug-out was no more. 

On the way back they passed the 
reserve party, who were only too 
glad to see them come in, for any min- 
ute No Man’s Land might be covered 
by shrapnel. As it was, there was 
quite a lot of machine-gun fire. 

“Ts the right-hand party in?” asked 
Penne of Carson. 

“Yes. They reported about five min- 
utes ago.” 














“All right. Follow us in. We're 
the last.” 

The souvenirs and the prisoners 
were sent down to headquarters, and 
the wounded (there were four, all 
slight, in Penne’s party) to the aid 
post; the roll was called, and the men 
dismissed. 

“A reg’lar little outin’ we’ve had, an’ 
no mistake,” said one. 

“Yes; an’ I only wrote ‘ome this 
mornin’, and told my missus that we 
was ‘avin’ a very quiet time. If she 
only knew the larks we was gettin’ up 
to, eh?” 

Three hours later Penne and Carr 
lay sound asleep on the sand-bags in 
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the company office cellar. Major Wil- 
son was writing a report. “One officer 
(dead), three unwounded prisoners, 
and a number of identifications were 


obtained. Many casualties were in- 
flicted on the enemy.” 

Carr stirred uneasily in his sleep. 
Suddenly he stiffened. “Look out, 
Penne. It’s going up,” he shouted. He 
half awoke, then muttering, fell asleep 
again. Major Wilson looked at him 
for a minute, and then wrote on: “I 
beg to bring to your notice the deter- 
mination and coolness which marked 
the conduct of Second-Lieutenant 
Penne and of Second-Lieutenant P. 
Fletcher Carr.” 





A SOLDIER'S LITANY 


When the foemen’s hosts draw nigh, 

When the standards wave on high, 

When the brazen trumpets call, 

Some to triumph, some to fall, 

Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
Libera nos Domine! 


When the opposing squadrons meet, 

When the bullets fall like sleet, 

When the vanguards forward dash, 

When the flames of cannon flash, 

Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
Libera nos Domine! 


When mingled in the awful rout, 

Vanquished’s cries and Victor shout, 

Horses’ screams and wounded’s groan 

Dying, comfortless, alone, 

Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
Libera nos Domine! 


And when night’s shadows round us close, 
God of Battle, succor those, 
Those, whose hearts shall ever burn 
For loved ones, never to return, 
Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
Libera nos Domine! 


(Save us, Lord). 


2d Lieut., O. and B. L. L., France. 


RICHARD RALEIGH. 














Picturesque Road-Agents of Early Days 


By John Lord 


come up the trail from Southwest 

Texas with a herd of five thousand 

six hundred long horn Texas cattle 
in one herd. When I struck the Arkan- 
sas River twenty miles above Rocky 
Ford, I found the river on the rampage 
out of its banks, grass fine, water 
plenty and weather beautiful. It was 
late in June, and no other place on 
earth can furnish as perfect weather 
as the arid country just east of the 
Rocky Mountains, from early spring to 
late fall. We decided that a few day’s 
rest would not do the cattle or horses 
any harm, and we would wait for the 
river to go down. We might have 
swam the river without serious diffi- 
culty, but we might have struck bad 
quicksand. It often happened that 
just as the lead cattle would get out of 
swimming water into water shallow 
enough for them to wade, they would 
strike a bar of quicksand. If they did, 
it frightened them, and they would 
turn back those following behind them, 
resulting in the herd or a portion of it 
getting to what we called a mill and 
going in a circle following each other 
until they become so exhausted they 
would drown. 

There was a herd of trail cattle up 
the river from us. It had reached there 
several days ahead of us, but was not 
waiting to cross. The herd, which be- 
longed to a well known Texas cattle 
man, John Chisholm, was for sale. Af- 
ter we had been in camp three or four 
days, Mr. Chisholm sent his foreman 
down to ask me to let him have some 
men to help deliver 3,600 heads of 
young cows and heifers to their pur- 
chasers. I took three of the boys and 
went to help. 

It took nearly five days to select the 
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cattle according to contract and brand 
them. During the time I was there, 
Thompson Brothers, the buyers, and 
myself, became great friends. They 
were undoubtedly the finest shots, both 
with the six-shooter and Winchester 
rifle, I had ever met, and I had met 
some good ones among the Texas 
Rangers. They were both agreeable 
men. One tall, square-shouldered, 
straight and athletic; the other shorter 
and rather heavily built, strong and as 
quick as a squirrel. He sat on his 
horse easily and gracefully. Indeed, 
they were both fine horsemen, winning 
many commendatory remarks from the 
cowboys. 

They moved their cattle over into the 
southwestern part of New Mexico near 
the line of old Mexico. I crossed the 
Arkansas as soon as the stage of the 
water would admit, and drove to Wy- 
oming, where the cattle were turned on 
the range to fatten. 

I often thought of the Thompson 
Brothers, and what delightful men they 
were. However, I heard nothing more 
of them for about two years, when 
there was an account published in a 
New Mexico paper of a band of Mexi- 
can cattle thieves raiding over into 
New Mexico, and driving off a lot of 
cattle belonging to Thompson Brothers. 
The brothers and their cowboys had 
followed the thieves, overtaking them 
fifty or sixty miles from the border. Of 
course, there was a fight, the whole 
bunch of Mexicans being nearly wiped 
off the face of the earth, without one 
of the Americans being hurt. The 
Thompsons then started back to the 
United States with their cattle. While 
on their way to the line, they camped 
for the night near where some Mexi- 
cans were having a big dance. Some 











of the Mexicans invited them to attend 
the dance, during which one of the 
Americans did something .one of the 
Mexicans did not like—probably paid 
too much attention to his senorita. 

Mr. Mexican, to get even, started in 
to do a little shooting. Of course, that 
involved all the Americans, and many 
‘ of the Mexicans, with the result that 
when the shooting was over and the 
smoke cleared up, there were several 
dead Mexicans, and one American 
slightly hurt. 

This happened not far from the line 
between the two countries. The Am- 
ericans got into the United States with 
all the cattle they had taken from the 
Mexicans; and some of the cattle 
proved to belong on the Mexican side 
of the line. The cattle thieves had 
picked them up. After getting back 
into Mexico, and making for the in- 
terior with the whole outfit, the Mexi- 
can ranchmen soon discovered that 
some of their cattle had been driven 
into the United States, but they were 
afraid to go after them. The marks- 
manship of the Thompson Brothers 
and their men had caused a chilly feel- 
ing up and down the Mexican spine. 
The Mexican cattle owners took the 
matter to their government, and their 
representatives took the matter up 
with the proper authorities at Wash- 
ington, who sent men to investigate 
and gather the facts in the case. One 
of the men sent out happened to know 
the Thompson brothers, and they were 
not Thompsons at all, but the James 
brothers—Frank and Jesse. They 
knew their time in the cattle business 
was at an end, so they left the cattle 
with their men, putting one in charge, 
while they vamoosed between sunset 
and sunrise on their two best horses, 
back toward Missouri and back into 
their old business, holding up and rob- 
bing banks, trains and stage coaches. 

In the fall of 1878 excitement was 
getting to fever heat at Leadville on ac- 
count of the discoveries of rich silver 
and lead ores. Early in the spring of 


1879 I went to Leadville as early as the 
snow would let me (about the Ist of 
May.) 


There were 6,000 men in the 
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camp when I got there, and not one 
dozen women, and the first of July 
there were about 45,000 men and about 


fifty women. There was no railroad, 
but some rush of travel by stage coach, 
wagons, horseback and a-foot. There 
were from twenty-five to forty stages 
and other public conveyances daily 
over one road. I had a number of 
teams working on timber contracts sup- 
plying timber to the mines, and sev- 
eral six mule teams hauling supplies 
from the end of the railroad and haul- 
ing bullion out to the railroad, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. 

In the latter part of July, the mule 
teams had gone out loaded with bullion 
to bring back hay and grain. Do not 
get the idea that this was a reckless 
and risky business, hauling bullion to 
the railroad in six mule freight wagons. 
It was perfectly safe. Mr. Highway- 
man, or as he was better known in the 
West the road agent, could not utilize 
the bullion, owing to the fact that there 
were several pounds of lead for every 
ounce of silver, which necessitated its 
being put through a refining treatment 
before the silver would be available; 
therefore, it was not practical or profit- 
able for the road agent. My teams 
were overdue in Leadville, and I was 
needing hay and grain, so I decided to 
go out toward South Park and see what 
the trouble was with the freight teams. 
After dinner I got on my saddle horse 
and rode toward Malta, a stage stand 
four miles south of Leadville on the 
Arkansas river. There the road turns 
directly east down the river for a few 
miles, then away from the river north 
of East over the Weston Pass down 
into South Park. I had ridden leisure- 
ly probably two miles, meeting people 
traveling in every imaginable way, 
some walking, the travel seeming to go 
in squads or bunches, when presently 
I noticed there was no one in sight on 
the road, which was comparatively 
level and straight for a road in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains. The 
first persons to come in sight were 
two men like myself, riding leisurely. 
I paid no particular attention to them 
until we were about one hundred yards 
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from each other. It struck me that 
there was something familiar looking 
about those fellows; something in the 
way they rode, and especially in the 
easy way the shortest one sat his 
horse. 

Suddenly it dawned on me who the 
gentlemen were. I recognized them— 
my two friends, the Thompson broth- 
ers, who bought the cattle in 1876 from 
John Chisholm on the Arkansas river, 
and whom the Mexican raid had re- 
vealed as the James boys. I did some 
fast thinking, as to what was best to 
do, wondering if they would recog- 
nize me as readily as I had them, and 
what they were up to, and what they 
might demand of me if they did rec- 
ognize me, especially if they were 
looking after some big job of hold-up 
and robbery. I did not believe that 
they wished to hurt me, but thought 
they might want to hold me_ under 
guard until they got through with what- 
ever they were going to do, as I felt 
sure they had men not far away. 

I had no desire for a scrap with the 
James boys, or time to be detained by 
them or any one else, for I was in a 
hurry to get horse feed into the camp 
for my teams that were working on 
timber contracts. I decided to put on 
a bold front and try to fool them into 
thinking I did not know them. We 
rode to within a few feet of each other, 
when I began to think they were going 
to pass on just as they might pass any- 
one on the public road. But no, sir, 
they stopped and looked straight at me 
and said: “How do you do, sir?” look- 
ing as innocent as two sheep. I said 
the same back at them, looking as inno- 
cent as two lambs, at least I was doing 
my best to look as if I had never seen 
them before. 

They asked me a lot of questions 
about the camp, saying it was their 
first visit, and said they wanted to go 
into some kind of business, and asked 
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me as to what business I thought might 
pay best. They explained that they 
knew nothing about mining, but 
thought almost any business might pay 
—as they had understood the camp was 
having a great boom and money was 
plentiful. The place to make money 
was where there was money in circula- 
tion. The chat lasted probably fifteen 
minutes, and while we were talking 
eight six-horse Concord coaches 
passed going to Leadville, all loaded 
with every passenger that could possi- 
bly get a place to ride. 

One of the gentlemen remarked, 
that certainly looked like business. 
They asked me where I was going, and 
when I expected to get back. I told 
them. They said they would be glad 
to see me when I returned, and bade 
me a very polite good-bye, when we 
each went our way. I found my teams 
about eleven o’clock that night camped 
at the east foot of Weston range. The 
next morning before sunrise, twenty- 
four six-horse stages passed on their 
way into Leadville. Late that evening 
the stages going to the railroad told us 
that the twenty-four stages going in 
that day had all been held-up and 
robbed between Leadville and Malta 
by the James boys. 

Right there is where that expression 
originated : 

“Keep your purse, lady; we are the 
James boys: we don’t rob ladies.” 

It was Jesse said that while Frank 
was looking after the drivers and 
teams, to see they did not move until 
ordered. They got away with all the 
money they could carry on their horses 
in sacks. Of course there was a great 
rush, and parade of sheriffs, deputy- 
sheriffs, constables, police and depu- 
tized citizens to capture the James 
boys. They never caught them, and 
the twenty-four stages were held up 
and robbed within 200 yards of where 
we met the day before. 

















The Divine Plan of the Ages 


Epochs and Dispensations Marked in the Development of the Divine Plan 


Part VII 


ROM Time immemorial, the 
F world’s great masters—philoso- 

phers and teachers—have en- 

deavored to push aside the veil 
that hides from us the Great Beyond, 
there to see what is the destiny of man. 
Many and varied are the theories and 
schemes which purport to represent the 
Plan of Almighty God, with regard to 
the future estate of humanity. Human 
philosophies not being based upon di- 
vine revelation or upon any positive 
knowledge received directly from the 
Creator, we are not surprised to find 
that, since they vary and contradict one 
the other, they are not taken seriously 
by many intelligent people in our day, 
but are regarded merely as so much 
speculation and as so many guesses of 
men. Nor is it surprising to find that 
under the increasing weight of the op- 
pression of sin, sorrow, trouble and 
death, the tendency amongst a large 
number of well-meaning, thinking peo- 
ple is toward disbelief in any definite 
purpose of our Creator; or they con- 
clude that if there is such a thing as 
a Divine purpose for the human fam- 
ily the persistency of the reign of evil 
is proof positive of the utter failure of 
that plan. 

Thus, as some ignorantly misjudge 
the skill and wisdom of a great archi- 
tect by his unfinished work, so also 
many in their ignorance now misjudge 
God by his unfinished work. But by 
and by, when the rough scaffolding 


of evil, which has been permitted for 


man’s discipline and which shall fin- 
ally be over ruled for his good, has 
been removed, and the rubbish cleared 
away, God’s finished work will univer- 
sally declare His infinite Wisdom and 





Power; and His plans will then be 
seen to be in harmony with His glori- 
ous character. 

Therefore, however haphazard or 
mysterious God’s dealings with men 
may appear, those who believe the 
testimony of His Word that all His 
purposes shall be accomplished must 
acknowledge that His orginal and un- 
alterable Plan has been, and still is, 
progressing systematically to comple- 
tion. While the mass of mankind, 
groping in the darkness of ignorance, 
must await the actual developments of 
God’s Plan before they can realize His 
glorious character, it is the privilege 
of His child to see by faith and by 
the light of His lamp (psalm 119:105) 
the long-foretold glories of the future, 
and thereby to appreciate the other- 
wise mysterious dealings of the past 
and the present. 


The Great Worlds. 


Therefore, as interested sons of God 
and heirs of a promised inheritance, 
we apply to our Father’s Word, that 
we may understand His purposes from 
the plans and specifications therein 
given. There we learn that the Plan of 
God with reference to man spans three 
great periods of time, beginning with 
man’s creation and reaching into the 
illimitable future. In these periods St. 
Peter and St. Paul designate three 
worlds. 

These three great epochs represent 
three distinct manifestations of Divine 
Providence. The first, from the creation 
of man to the Flood, was under the 
ministration of angels, and is called 
by St. Peter “The World That Was.”— 
2 Peter 3:6. 
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The second great epoch, from the 
Flood to the establishment of the King- 
dom of God, is under the limited con- 
trol of Satan, “the prince of this world” 
—and is therefore called “THIS PRE- 
SENT EVIL WORLD.”—Galatians 
1:4; 2 Peter 3-7. 

The third is to be a “world without 
end” (Isaiah 45:17), under the min- 
istration of the Kingdom of God, and 
is called “THE WORLD TO COME, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” —He- 
brews 2:5; 2 Peter 3:13. 

The first of these periods, or worlds, 
under the supervision of the angels, 
was a faiure; but this does not mean a 
failure of the Divine Plan—merely a 
failure on the part of the angels to 
save the world at that time. The sec- 
ond, under the rule of Satan the Usur- 
per, has been indeed an “evil world,” 
but the third will be an era of right- 
eousness and of blessing to all the 
families of the earth. 

The last two of these “worlds” are 
most particularly mentioned, and the 
statements relative to them are in 
strong contrast. The present, or sec- 
ond period, is called “the present evil 
world,” not because there is nothing 
good in it, but because in it evil is per- 
mitted to predominate. (Malachi 
3:15.) The third world, or epoch, is 
mentioned as “THE WORLD TO 
COME, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness”—not because there will be no 
evil in it, but because evil will not 
predominate. The blotting out of evil 
will be gradual, requiring all of the 
first thousand years. Evil will not rule 
then; it will not prosper.—Psalm 17:9; 
72:7; Isaiah 1:19; etc. 


Kingdom to Be Set Up in Next World. 


Thus seen, the next dispensation is 
to be so dissimilar as to be the very 
reverse of the present one in almost 
every respect. Our Lord’s words show 
why there is to be this difference. It 
is because He will be the Prince of the 
world to come that in it righteousness 
and truth will prosper; while, because 
Satan is the prince of the present evil 
world, evil prospers and the wicked 
flourish—John 14:30; 2 Corinthians 
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12:17; 2 Timothy 3:12; Psalm 37:35. 

Jesus said, “My Kingdom is not of 
this world”; and until the era or 
“world to come” does come, Christ’s 
Kingdom will not control the earth. 
For this we are taught to pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth.” Satan is “the ruler of the 
darkness of this world”; and therefore 
“darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people.” He now rules 
and works in the hearts of the children 
of disobedience.—Ephesians 2:2; 6:12. 

There must be some very important 
part of the great Architect’s Plan for 
men’s salvation not yet fully devel- 
oped; else the New Prince and the 
New Dispensation would have been 
long ago introduced. Why it was post- 
poned for an appointed time, and also 
the manner of change from the present 
dominion of evil under Satan to that 
of righteousness under Christ, are 
points of interest which will be taken 
up later. Suffice it now to say that 
the kingdoms of this world, now sub- 
ject to Satan, are at the proper time to 
become the kingdoms of our God and 
His Christ—Revelation 11:15. 

Many Scriptures show that the trans- 
fer will be accomplished by a general 
Time of Trouble. In reference to it 
Jesus said, ““No man can enter a strong 
man’s house and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he will first bind the strong man, 
and then he will spoil his house.” 
(Mark 3:22-27.) Thus we are taught 
that Satan must be bound, restrained 
and deposed before Christ’s Reign of 
Righteousness can be established. This 
binding of Satan is accordingly shown 
to be the first work of the New Dis- 
pensation.—Revelation 20:2. 


“The Earth Abideth Forever.” 


It should be remembered that this 
earth is the basis of all the “worlds” 
and dispensations; and that though 
ages and dispensations change, still the 
earth continues. ‘The earth abideth 
forever.” (Ecclesiastes 1:4.) Our 
forefathers read the Bible without real- 
izing that it contains figures of speech 
such as we use in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Hence the mistake in supposing 

















the Bible to teach that our earth is to 
be literally destroyed with literal fire. 
Not merely have Adventists so be- 
lieved and taught, but the creeds of all 
the denominations teach that at 
Christ’s Second Coming the world is 
to be burned up. This has helped to 
blind God’s people to the general Bible 
teaching that at Christ’s Second Com- 
ing the world will enter upon the grand- 
est epoch ever known, styled by St. 
Peter ‘Times of Restitution”—literally 
Years of Restitution —Acts 3:19-21. 

It will be observed by the careful 
reader that St. Peter calls each of 
these periods a separate heavens and 
earth. (2 Peter 3:10, 12, 13.) Here 
the word heavens symbolizes the 
higher or spiritual controlling powers, 
and earth symbolizes human govern- 
ment and social arrangements. Thus 
the first heavens and earth, or the or- 
der and arrangement of things then ex- 
isting, having served their purpose, 
ended at the Flood. But the physical 
heavens (sky and atmosphere) and the 
physical earth did not pass away. They 
remained. 

So likewise the present world 
(heavens and earth) will pass away 
with a great noise, fire and melting— 
confusion, trouble and dissolution. The 
present order, or arrangement of gov- 
ernment and society—not the physical 
sky and earth—will pass away. The 
present heavens (powers of spiritual 
control), must give place to the “New 
Heavens”—Christ’s spiritual control, 
soon to be established. 


Prophecy Now Being Fulfilled. 


The present earth (human society as 
now organized under Satan’s control) 
must (symbolically) melt and be dis- 
solved, in the beginning of “the Day 
of the Lord,” which “shall burn like an 
oven.” (Malachi4:1.) It will be suc- 
ceeded by “a New Earth”; i. e., society 
reorganized in harmony with earth’s 
new Prince—Christ. Righteousness; 
peace and love will rule among men 
when present arrangements have given 
place to the new and better Kingdom, 
the basis of which will be the strictest 
justice. 


PICTURESQUE ROAD-AGENTS OF EARLY DAYS 
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Bible students today are having no 
difficulty in recognizing the fulfillment 
of St. Peter’s prophecy in our own time. 
Not only so, but our leading statesmen 
and editors are referring to the great 
world conflict now raging, into which 
all nations are being drawn, and are 
telling us that “the world is on fire”; 
and they speak of it as the “Great Con- 
flagration.” What do they mean by the 
use of these terms? The answer is: 
They are not referring to the literal 
earth, but to the organized arrangement 
of things. Similarly the Prophet (Ze- 
phaniah 3:8, 9), speaking of this very 
time, says, ‘““The whole earth shall be 
devoured with the fire of God’s jeal- 
ousy.” This fire of divine jealousy 
or anger is not literal fire. Rather, 
it represents the destructive influences 
and forces of war and of anarchy by 
which God will permit humanity to de- 
stroy its grandest achievements of 
civilization. 

That the fire of God’s jealousy is not 
literal fire is demonstrated by the next 
verse, which declares that after this 
fire shall have done its work, then the 
Lord will “turn to the people a pure 
Message, that they may all call upon 
His name, to serve Him with one con- 
sent.” If the whole earth were devoured 
with literal fire, there would be no peo- 
ple left to receive God’s Message and 
to return to Him. But after the fire of 
anarchy and trouble shall have spent 
itself, and the New Dispensation shall 
have been inaugurated, the “light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God 
shall fill the whole earth.” Eventually, 
“every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess, to the glory of God.” 


Ages or Dispensations. 


We now notice the Ages into which 
these graet epochs are subdivided: 

The first of these three great epochs 
(worlds) was not thus subdivided. Dur- 
ing all that time—from Adam’s fall to 
the Flood—God’s method of dealing 
with men did not vary. God had given 
man His Law, written in man’s very 
nature. But after Adam had sinned, 
God left him measurably to his own 
course, which was downward—“evil, 
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and that continually”—that thus man 
might realize his folly, and that thus 
Divine Wisdom in commanding obe- 
dience might be made manifest. That 
Dispensation ended with a flood which 
took all but faithful Noah and his fam- 
ily. Thus the first Dispensation not 
only manifested the disastrous effects 
of sin, but showed that the tendency 
of sin is downward to greater depra- 
dation and misery, and proves the ne- 
cessity of Jehovah’s interposition if 
recovery of “that which was lost’— 
man’s first estate—is ever to be accom- 
plished. 

The Second Epoch, or “world that 
now is,” includes three Ages, each a 
step in God’s Plan for the overthrow of 
evil. Each step is higher than that pre- 
ceding it, and carries the Plan forward 
and nearer to completion. 

The Third Epoch—‘“the world to 
come”—future from Christ’s Second 
Advent, comprises the Millennial Age, 
or “Times of Restitution.” Following 
it are other “Ages to come,” the par- 
ticulars of which are not _ revealed. 
Present revelations treat of man’s re- 
covery from sin, and not of the eternity 
of glory to follow. 

The first Age in “the world that now 
is,” we call the Patriarchal Age, or 
Dispensation, because during that per- 
iod God’s dealings were with a few 
individuals only, the remainder of 
mankind being almost ignored. Such 
favored ones were the patriarchs Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Each of 
these in turn seems to have been God’s 
favored one. At Jacob’s death that 
Age, or order of dealing, ended. There- 
after his descendants were called “the 
twelve tribes of Israel,” and recog- 
nized of God as His “peculiar people”; 
and through typical sacrifices they 
were typically “an holy nation,” sepa- 
rated from other nations for a particu- 
lar purpose, and therefore to enjoy cer- 
tain special favors. 

The time alloted to this feature of 
the Divine Plan, beginning at Jacob’s 
death and ending with the death of 
Christ, we designate the Jewish Age, 
or Law Dispensation. During that 
Age, God especially blessed that na- 
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tion. He gave them His Law; He 
made a special covenant with them; 
He gave them the Tabernacle, whose 
Shekinah glory in the Most Holy rep- 
resented Jehovah’s presence with them 
as their Leader and King. To them 
He sent the Prophets, and finally His 
Son. Jesus performed His miracles 
and taught in their midst, and would 
neither go to others Himself nor per- 
mit His disciples to go to the sur- 
rounding nations, but sent them to “the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel.”— 
Matthew 10:5, 6; 15:24. 


The Christian Dispensation. 


That this national favor ended with 
their rejection and crucifixion of Jesus 
is shown by Jesus’ words when, four 
days before His crucifixion, He said: 
“Your House is left unto you deso- 
late.”—Matthew 23:38. 

There, at Jesus’ death, a New Age 
began—the Christian or Gospel Dis- 
pensation, wherein should be _her- 
alded Good Tidings of justification, not 
only to the Jew, but also to the Gentile 
nations; for “Jesus Christ by the grace 
of God tasted death for every man.” 
During this Gospel Age also there is a 
class called to special favor, to whom 
special promises are made; namely, 
those who by faith accept Jesus Christ 
as their Redeemer and Lord, following 
in His footsteps. For nearly nineteen 
hundred years the Gospel has gone 
hither and thither through the earth, so 
that it has been preached more or less 
in every nation. It has not converted 
nations—it was not designed to do so 
in this Age; but it has selected here 
and there some, in all a “little flock,” 
as Jesus had foretold (Luke 12:32), to 
whom it is the Father’s good pleasure 
to give the Kingdom in an Age to fol- 
low this. 


Restoration for All in Age to Follow 
This. 


With this Age the present evil world 
ends. Mark well that while God has 
been thus permitting the predominance 
of evil to the seeming detriment of His 
cause, nevertheless His deep designs 
have been steadily progressing accord- 
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ing to a fixed and definite Plan, and in 
the exact order which He has ap- 
pointed. In the end of this Age and 
the dawn of its successor, the Millen- 
nial Age, Satan is to be bound and his 
power overthrown, preparatory to the 
establishment of Christ’s Kingdom and 
the beginning of “the world to come, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
Millennium, signifying a thousand 
years, is by common consent used as 
the name for the period mentioned in 
Revelation 20:4—the thousand years 
of Christ’s Reign, the first Age in “the 
world to come.” Beyond its boundary, 
in the Age of blessedness to follow, 
“there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain; for the former 
things shall have passed away.” (Rev- 
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elation 21:4.) God’s Word particular- 
izes no further; and there we stop. 
We have only glanced here at the 
mere outline of this Plan of the Ages. 
The more we examine it, the more we 
shall find in it perfect harmony, beauty 
and order. Each Age has its part to 
accomplish, necessary to the complete 
development of God’s Plan as a whole. 
As we pursue our study of the Divine 
Plan, it is essential that we keep in 
memory these Ages and their respec- 
tive peculiarities and objects; for in no 
one of them can the Plan be seen, but 
in all of them—even as a link is not a 
chain, but several links united form a 
chain. We obtain correct ideas of the 
whole Plan by noting the distinctive 
features of each part; and we are able 
to divide rightly the Word of Truth. 





In the Realm 


“Vagrant Visions,” by Edith Fargo 

Andrews. 

Motion and harmony of sound are 
poignant characteristics of the book, 
yet the poem, “The Sea of Silence,” 
in complete antithesis to the latter, 
stands out as a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic interpretation of what jt means 
not to hear at all. “The Blind Poet” 
is another instance of sensitive imagi- 
nation. Many pictures and quaint 
conceits, too, are used in developing 
the larger themes of the poet. The 
diction is careful and finished; the 
verse forms are widely varied. Not 
only are many of the old classic mea- 
sures used, but some examples of the 
finer use of free verse are found in 
several instances. 

$1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 





“The Great Pike’s Peak Rush,” by 
Edwin Sabin. 
In a former series of boy’s stories, 
this well known writer has depicted 
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different phases of Western life of 
former days, such as ranching and 
herding. The present story is the sec- 
ond of a new series which promises to 
be no less exciting and picturesque. 
Terry Richards leaves his father’s 
ranch in Kansas Territory, and, with 
Harry Revere, a young school-teacher, 
treks six hundred miles across the 
plains to the new Colorado gold fields. 
The year is 1859, and thousands of 
settlers are streaming across in the 
same direction. The two boys impro- 
vise an outfit mounted on two wheels 
and drawn by a mule and a “half buf- 
falo.” The only other member of the 
party is their faithful dog Shep. From 
the first day out there are adventures 
a-plenty, most of which reflect the 
actual conditions of the time. Many 
parties are encountered with still odder 
outfits than their own. One old fellow 
is pushing a wheel-barrow. All are 
animated by the one eager desire to 
reach Pike’s Peak, symbol of the Land 
of Gold. How the boys worked their 
own way, how they escaped the buf- 
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falo stampede and other perils of the 
Plains, how they at last reached the 
gold country and located their claims, 
how they struck pay dirt and were all 
but euchred out of their rights by other 
prospectors—all this and much more 
awaits the reader. 

$1.25 net. Illustrated. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 





“The Soldier’s Service Dictionary of 

English and French Terms.” 

This work, edited by Dr. Frank H. 
Vizetelly, is offered as a practical help 
for men in the United States Service, 
and for any one who wishes to quick- 
ly acquire a knowledge of French that 
they can put to immediate use. 

An examination of the book will 
show it is of convenient pocket size, 
bound in weather-proof khaki, and 
contains 10,000 military, naval, aero- 
nautical, aviation and general conver- 
sational terms used on the Western 
front by the British, French and Bel- 
gian armies. Particular attention has 
been given to pronunciation, which is 
indicated by the Continental system of 
vowel-values used in the Standard 
Dictionary—one symbol, one sound 
throughout the alphabet. 

$1.00 net; indexed $1.25; by mail, 
$1.35. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 





“In the Footsteps of St. Paul,” by 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., LL. D., Au- 
thor of “Old Homes of New Ameri- 
cans,” “The Holy Land of Asia 
Minor,” etc. 

“In the Footsteps of St. Paul,” by 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., LL. D., is an 
account of the life and labors of St. 
Paul in the light of a personal jour- 
ney to the cities visited by the Apos- 
tle. Bible students, preachers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and humble 
Christians who study the Bible, not 
only for public use but for private re- 
freshment, will find in this volume 
something that will make the life of 
the greatest of the apostles seem more 
real and less remote, something that 
will reveal him to them a little more 
vividly as a tremendous personality, 
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one who, in his varied and dramatic 
life, in his preaching and his letters, 
in his many hairbreadth escapes, in 
his friendships, and in the enmities he 
made, was very human. Above all, it 
will reveal to the reader more clearly 
the chief characteristics of the man 
who, in his successes and his failures, 
could always say, “One thing I do; 
forgetting the things which are be- 
hind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on to- 
ward the goal, the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





“Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry,” by Amy Lowell. 


In “Six French Poets,” which ap- 
peared a year or so ago, Amy Lowell 
analyzes the work of certain French 
writers of the Symboliste School. In 
the present work she deals with the 
“New Movement” in American poetry. 
Taking six leading poets, each a type 
of one of the trends of contemporary 
verse, she has written a biographical 
account of the man and a critical sum- 
mary of his work; relating him to the 
past and showing the steps by which 
he left it to create the present. Each 
poet is considered separately, and as 
a part of the whole movement. Those 
dealt with are Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandberg, “H. D.,” and John 
Gould Fletcher. 





“Life and Letters of Maggie Benson,” 
by her brother, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Master of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge; author of “Hugh: 
Memoirs of a Brother,” etc. 
Margaret Benson, the daughter of 

a gifted house, had for her special gift 

the power of philosophic thought, and 

an inward flow of religion. Without 
caring to assume a prominent position 
in the active world, she was an in- 
spirer of others; and this sketch by 
her brother aims at being not the his- 
tory of a career, but the revelation of 

a character which even in the closing 

days of physical break-down, so grie- 
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vous to the onlookers, proves that the 
inner fire still has power to sustain and 
uplift. 
$2.50 net. 
New York. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 





“King Coal,” by Upton Sinclair. 

Just as Mr. Sinclair gives a vivid 
picture of the stock yards, of labor 
conditions and of the ache of poverty 
in “The Jungle,” so in “King Coal” 
he writes with equal power of the coal 
mining camps and of the conditions of 
slavery and misery that exist there. 

The novel has an introduction by 
Dr. Georg Brandes. Dr. Brandes sums 
up the story in these words: 

“A young American of the upper 
class, with great sympathy for the 
downtrodden and an honest desire to 
get a first-hand knowledge of their 
conditions in order to help them, de- 
cides to take employment in a mine 
under a fictitious name and dressed 
like a working-man. His unusual way 
of trying to obtain work arouses sus- 
picion. He is believed to be a pro- 
fessional strike-leader sent out to or- 
ganize the miners against their ex- 
ploiters, and he is not only refused 
work, but thrashed mercilessly. When 
finally he succeeds in getting inside, 
he discovers with growing indignation 
the shameless and inhuman way in 
which those who unearth the black 
coal are being exploited. 

“These are the fundamental ideas 
of the book, but they give but a faint 
notion of the author’s poetic attitude. 
Most beautifully is this shown in Hal’s 
relation to a young Irish girl, Red 
Mary. She is poor, and her daily life 
harsh and joyless, but nevertheless 
her wonderful grace is one of the out- 
standing features of the book. 





The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 
“Under Boy Scout Colors.” 

Joseph Ames’s new bcok, “Under 


Boy Scout Colors,” has been approved 
by the American Boy Scout Organiza- 
tion of America. Mr. Ames has been 


scout master and scout commissioner 





‘ Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
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in Morristown, N. J. A good many of 
the characters in his book were taken 
practically from life; several were in 
his own troop. “Elkhorn Cabin,” 
which plays so large a part in “Under 
Boy Scout Colors,” is a reality, having 
been built upon his own place. This 
year, Mr. Ames states, there has been 
little time for their customary tennis, 
swimming and fishing, the boys’ ac- 
tivities having been devoted to farm- 
ing and gardening. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 





“Plays by Ostrovsky.” Translated 

from the Russian under the editorial 

supervision of George R. Noyes, 

Professor of Slavic Languages in 

the University of California. 

Ostrovsky is one of the most signi- 
ficant figures in Russian literature. He 
was a genuine originator, for he 
brought upon a stage that had pre- 
viously dealt only with the nobility 
and the officials that great middle 
class of the merchant and the small 
landowner which is so much more 
characteristically Russian, and so dealt 
with the realities of Russian life. The 
four plays in this volume are represen- 
tative. They combine to impress a cu- 
riously vivid sense of the Russian 
character. “It’s a Family Affair” 
turns upon the bankruptcy of a pro- 
vincial merchant; its central character 
is singularly effective, a sort of Uriah 
Heep. “Sin and Sorrow are Com- 
mon to All” is a drama of jealousy; it 
presents a middle-class Othello. “A 
Protegee of the Mistress” is a tragedy 
of a peasant girl betrayed by her 
young master. 


$1.50 net. Scribner’s, New York. 





“In These Latter Days,” by Hubert 

Howe Bancroft. 

Two years ago, while the cry in this 
country was for peace at any price, 
the well- 
known historian of the Pacific Coast, 
wrote: “Better the United States 
should join the Allies than that Ger- 
many should win.” He said also, then 
as now: “Beware of Nippon, beware 
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of breeding Japanese in America for 
American citizenship; safeguard 
China; hold the Pacific; elevate pub- 
lic morality; purify government—in a 
word, Americanize America, and this, 
ever with renewed hope, thanking God 
for the wisdom and power to fight for 
the honor and integrity of our nation.” 
“In these Latter Days” was published 
prior to the declaration of war with 
Germany. Like all the books written 
by Mr. Bancroft, the pages are packed 
with hard facts that pyramid them- 
selves almost automatically into vital 
conclusions. He points out the weak 
and the strong points of this country 
wisely, forcibly and persistently, and 
the reader cannot escape his conclu- 
sions. He scores this country roundly 
for permitting the Japanese to grab 
“our most priceless asset, the economic 
supremacy of the Pacific, the greatest 
and most opulent of oceans, in whose 
development is involved not only our 
destiny but the destiny of nations.” 
The writer’s views are big and com- 
prehensive, and his conclusions are 
well worth considering in these days 
when our old world and old ideas are 
being turned topsy-turvey. The book 
furnishes a handy perspective of what 
may come from this drastic war. 

$2.00 net. Blakely-Oswald Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





“Great Companions,” by Edith Wyatt, 
author of “Making Both Ends 
Meet,” etc. 

Through this book, which is a col- 
lection of essays on the personalities 
of various authors from DeFoe to the 
writers of the present day, Miss Wyatt 
has done a service for all book lovers 
that up until now no other person has 
adequately performed. Literary ap- 
preciations are always welcome, and 
especially so if they come to us in in- 
teresting style and form. Miss Wyatt’s 
essays answer both of these qualifica- 
tions, and she has added to their worth 
by combining with great charm of nar- 
rative, historical and biographical ac- 
curacy. “Robinson Crusoe,” that de- 
lightful hero of children young and 
old, may not have inspired the readers 
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of his thrilling experiences with a de- 
sire to know the author of the tale, 
but few may read Miss Wyatt’s inter- 
esting sketch of the life of DeFoe and 
still resist the temptation to examine 
some of his other works. Stephen 
Crane, Henry James, Walt Whitman, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Charlotte 
Bronte and her sisters, Shelley, Henri 
Fabre, and many others become for us 
more delightful friends and compan- 
ions than ever. Through these inter- 
esting personalities many contempo- 
rary writers are introduced, and we 
are treated to intimate personal 
glimpses of the leaders of the world’s 
best thought. 
$1.50 net. 
York. 


D. Appleton & Co., New 





“A Book of New York Verse,” edited 
by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 


A book of New York verse need not 
appeal purely to the local favor, as the 
table of contents of this notable col- 
lection shows. There are historical 
poems, humorous poems; in fact, any 
kind of poem might be written, and 
has been, around the great cosmopoli- 
tan city. Among the many authors 
whose work appears in this book are: 
Walt Whitman, Whittier, Van Dyke, 
Edwin Markham, Austin Dobson, 
Clinton Scollard, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
Bryant, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Richard Watson Gilder, “F. P. A.,” 
Don Marquis, H. C. Bunner, R. K. 
Munkittrick and scores of others. 
Among the mofe than sixty illustra- 
tions are impressive reproductions 
from old woodcuts of New York. 

G. P. Putnam’s sons, New York. 





“Living is doing,” said Clara Bar- 
ton, “even while we say there is noth- 
ing we can do, we stumble over the op- 
portunities for service that we are 
passing by in our tear-blinded self- 
pity.” The life story of this brave wo- 
man, who was present on sixteen bat- 
tlefields of the Civil War, is one of 
those included by Mary R. Parkman 
in her “Heroines of Service.” 

The Century Co., New York. 
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“The Dwelling Place of Light.” By 
Winston Churchill, author of “The 
Inside of the Cup,” “Richarc Car- 
vel,” etc. 

America, dynamic, changing, di- 
verse, with new laws and old desires, 
new industries and old social rights, 
new people and old—this is the envi- 
ronment in which Mr. Churchill places 
the heroine of his new book. Janet, 
strong charactered, fine, impulsive, 
yet thoughtful, understands herself in 
part, but her environment not at all. 
Her father is the old last sad remnant 
of the Pilgrim force that settled and 
sterilized New England. She repre- 
sents the new and old combined. About 
her is the new in the crowded, many- 
tongued city, the never ceasing factor- 
ies, the new woman-opportunities. The 
reader follows Janet from her narrow 
tenement home to the factory office; 
into that volcanic social eruption 
called an industrial strike; to the coun- 
try village quiet of Silliston, where 
later she finds comfort and joy. For 
here the ancient spirit of Americanism 
holds up the banner of intellectual 
idealism and beauty and warm per- 
sonal touch with life. Mr. Churchill 
has never written a more entertaining 
story; he has never written one that is 
more significant in its interpretation of 
human relationships to-day. 

Frontispiece by Arthur I. Keller. 

$1.60 net. Macmillan, New York. 





“The Romance of King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Round Table.” 
Abridged from Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur, by Alfred W. Pollard. 
With illustrations and decorations in 
color and in black and white by 
Arthur Rackham. 

Probably never before has a large 
and elaborate Arthur Rackham book 
been issued in the first instance at the 


price at which this one is offered. Its — 


publication, then, will serve to intro- 
duce the artist to a much wider circle 
of people, many of whom doubtless 
have long heard of Rackham’s work— 
admired it, too, perhaps—but have 
been unable themselves to own one of 
his more pretentious volumes because 
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of the price which they commanded. 
“The Romance of King Arthur” shows 
Rackham at his best. The numerous 
plates in color, the black and white 
decorations, headings and drawings, 
combined with the excellent paper and 
printing, make a very beautiful volume 
which will be a valuable addition to 
any library. It has been edited by 
Mr. Pollard of the British Museum Li- 
brary, whose scholarship and literary 
appreciation are reflected throughout. 

Decorated cloth, $2.50. Macmillan, 
New York. 





“A Son of the Middle Border.” By 
Hamlin Garland. With illustrations 
by Alice B. Stephens. 

The simple homely story of the Am- 
erican Pioneer is told in this book. It 
is a tale of courage and of vision, set- 
ting forth with a wealth of intimate 
detail the daily lives of a typical Am- 
erican family on the Western frontier 
in the generation following the Civil 
War. Isabel and Richard Garland 
face many a privation and hardship, 
but through it all they keep their faith 
and see, for the most part, the glory of 
their great adventure. The narrative 
of their experiences—of the things 
which they suffer and enjoy—is a hu- 
man document of rare and permanent 
interest, the central characters of 
which are figures of national signifi- 
cance. 

$1.60 net. Macmillan, New York. 





The Russian Revolution lends a spe- 
cial interest to that latest volume by 
John Foster Fraser—‘‘Russia of To- 
day,.” With the future of that im- 
mense country the United States may 
have much to do. When Russians 
have settled down to the political life 
of a republic, their sympathies will be 
swift and keen for this republic of ours 
and their demands upon America will 
increase enormously. Meanwhile Am- 
ericans may with profit read about 
them, learn how enormous the re- 
sources of Russia are, and become well 
informed as to natural and other con- 
ditions about which our people are yet 
generally ignorant. Mr. Fraser’s book 
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will surprise many and instruct all who 


read it. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


“jack London’s Works,” Sonoma Edi- 
tion. 

There has long been a demand for a 
uniform edition of the more popular of 
Jack London’s works. This demand 
the Sonoma Edition is intended to fill. 
Attractive in make-up, comprising his 
best novels, tales of adventure and 
short stories, the definitive edition in 
every sense of the word, every London 
admirer will wish to possess it, while 
those who are not as familiar with his 
writings as they might be have a treat 
in store in this carefully chosen selec- 
tion. 

The titles included are: Adventure, 
Before Adam, Burning Daylight, The 
Call of the Wild, Children of the 
Frost, Faith of Men, The Game, The 
House of Pride, The Human Drift, 
The Iron Heel, The Little Lady of the 


Big House, Lost Face, Love of Life, 
Martin Eden, Moon Face, The Mutiny 
of the Elsinore, Sea Wolf, South Sea 
Tales, The Strength of the Strong, The 
Star Rover, Tales of the Fish Patrol, 
The Turtles of Tasman, The Valley of 
the Moon, When God Laughs, White 


Fang. 
Decorated covers. Cloth, $1.50; 
leather, $2. Macmillan Co., New York. 


“Toward the Goal.” By Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. With a preface by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

This latest volume from the hand 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward continues 
that really epic account of Great Brit- 
ain’s part in the world war begun in 
her “England’s Effort,” and brings the 
narrative practically up to date. If 
the first volume was a vast picture of 
the consummate effort of a whole peo- 
ple toward a common end, as mani- 
fested particularly in her home organi- 
zation and industries, the new book 
takes us to the front and the huge 
fabric of organization and adminis- 
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tration immediately behind it, and re- 
veals to us the British nation that is 
tirelessly advancing the frontiers of 
justice and liberty against the Ger- 
man lines in France and Belgium. 

“England’s Effort” was essentially 
the presentation of a tremendous pre- 
paration, an amazing panorama. ‘“To- 
wards the Goal,” as the title indicates, 
interprets the gradual fulfillment of 
that stress and striving in action—the 
slow but certain realization of the in- 
exorable purpose which has finally 
come to dominate an entire people. 

$1.25 net. The Century Company, 
New York. 


“In the Footsteps of St. Paul.” By 
Francis E. Clarke, President of the 
United Society of Christian Endea- 
vor. 

This is the work of Francis E. 
Clarke, President of the United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor. ‘My pur- 
pose,” says the author, “steadily held 
in view in writing this book is to make 
as vivid as possible to my readers, by 
pen and picture, the past and present 
day aspects of the places made for- 
ever memorable by the visits of Paul 
the Apostle.” St. Paul was an inde- 
fatigable traveler. He was moreover 
a frequenter of cities. It is for the lat- 
ter reason that his routes of travel can 
be identified and we are able to tread 
in his very footsteps, visiting those 
great centers of population that re- 
ceived him of old—Tarsus, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Antioch, Iconium, Ephesus’ 
Salonica, Athens, Corinth and a score 
of others. It has been the privilege of 
the author to visit almost every one 
of the cities made memorable by the 
Apostle, some of them more than 
once, and the freshness and vitality 
of the narrative are in part owing to 
this fact. Many of the chapters were 
actually written in these very cities, 
under the stimulus of scenes witnessed 
by St. Paul himself. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 





